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Epitor’s Note | 


couple of weeks ago, I flipped through my old notebooks, 
manuscripts, and computer files, seeking and destroying pieces 


which might unnecessarily burden my Volkswagen or self- 
esteem as J make the long, post-graduation jaunt back to Texas. The 
task took much longer than I had anticipated, in part because I’d 
underestimated the sheer quantity I ve written while at BYU. What 
really slowed me down, however, was the fact that I was actually 
reading the stuff—not just skimming through it. It appeared foreign, 
both in rhetoric and argument—as if it had been penned by a good 
friend, with whom I had fundamental disagreements. 

Then I stumbled upon a poem, bitterly scribbled nearly three years 
ago. A sentence—hand-written, though legibly—climbed up the left 
margin of the page: “TI, J. Scott Craig, vow to propagate this work of art 
across the campus of this fine institution, even BYU.” I had forgotten 
about the poem, about the prize money audaciously foregone in 
submitting it. The vow, which had happily slipped my mind, was 
remembered; and as one who aspires to keep his word, I am now 
obligated to print the bilious creature. This I do with some remorse, 
though ultimately unapologetically. It is a burning of a text, but neither 
as a purgative, nor in Kafkaesque form. Are such gestures mere 
instantiations of the liar’s paradox? I cannot say, and posing the 
question offers little consolation. To the poém, then... 


“Tex Mex Rex” 


Old German engineering, 
poor brakes, no power steering, 
Andrew and I were nearing 
a burned out Texaco. 
We spied Rex E. Lee through the choking dust; 
I slammed on the brakes, showering shards of rust. 
I cried to my partner, “Inquire, we must, 


? 


why he’s in Mexico! 


Andy yelled, “Rex Lee, we know thee well. 
Dread Sovereign o’er scholastic Hell, 
why at BYU, I beg pray tell, 

such coercion we do find?” 


“My Son, ’tis our noblesse oblige 
to hinder, hamper, and lay siege 
all dubious ideologies 

that decline to toe the line. 
“We all must grasp the Iron Rod— 
*Tis solely this that leads to God. 
So rather than to push or prod, 

we guide you with a silken chain.” 


“Dear Sir,” said I, “Omnipotence, 
free agency is our defense. 
If all shall lose and no one wins, 
shan’t we have grown having played the game?” 


“After you are acclimated,” 

Rex said, “you shall be placated. 

You shall see all that you hated 
inside you can be found.” 


Andy said, “His game’s semantic; 

Lawyers tend to be pedantic; 

Let’s not wax afraid nor frantic.” 
His reasoning was sound. 


“Adios, Sefior Lee,” 
quoth I, demurely, 
in Spanish, poorly. 
“°Twas nice with thee to talk.” 


Andy settled in the sun cracked seat; 

Rolled up the window despite the heat; 

The smooth rubber pedals cooled my feet; 
We left Rex Lee to walk. 
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J. Scott Craig 


STAFF OF THE WEEK 


under a year he has performed countless tasks with fear, surprise, 


a eS ee ee 


ek his week we bow in fear and respect to Pope Andrew R. Christensen. In 


ruthless efficiency, and infamous charisma—providing warm cokes on 


_ even warmer summer nights, words of encouragement to section editors and 


staff, liberation of his evil twin co-editor, and an astral link to the realm of the 


inscrutable CaptainJack. Our prayers go up constantly before the Lord of the 


“Old Testament, that He may strike down’ the BYU economics program—even _ 


“unto the dust—that Andy might recognize the work to which he has been called 
and—indeed—chosen. Amen. 


UPB 


CAPTAIN JACK’S Ho-Ho-Horoscope OF 
MisTLeTOE, WASSAIL, AND MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY 


Dasher (March 21-April 20) 

David Hasselhoff, Tommy Lee Jones, and the 
infamous “Mr. Yuck Face” have it. Cher wants it. 
The Runnin’ Utes keep pictures of it in their locker 
room, and Barney was raised on its milk. What is it? 
Well, stay out of the closet, baby, this holiday season 
has something in store that will certainly knock your 
socks off. Pluto says the adjectives it is not include: 
lurid, dank, chartreuse, ruddy, pendulous. Venus says 
the adjectives it is are: fast, fierce, spiked with 
venom. 

Dancer (April 21-May 21) 

As Mars drifts through Andromeda, your founda- 
tion will be shaken. We’ ve been through this before, 
honey, so don’t lose any sleep. Just stick with the 
tried and true survival tip you’ ve known since grade 
school: “Don’t trust what you can’t frighten.” In 
parenthood, as in animal husbandry, the day your 
ward laughs in the face of your threat to hang it on 
the wall and finger-paint it is the day to call in the 
state department of child/animal welfare and have the 
little demon shipped to the Westborden home. You 
don’t have time to deal with insolence. 

Prancer (May 22-June 21) 

Pluto and Neptune in opposition threaten your 
application of common sense to life decisions. As 
always, the sage wisdom you need is written in the 
stars. “Never confuse vain hope with optimism.” 
There’s nothing quite so pitiful as two forty year old 
children sitting in a pumpkin patch waiting for a 
manifestation of Satan’s dark impostery. 

Vixen (June 22-July 23) 

Once again the crab nebula has slipped across the 
forbidden line into your personal hygiene zone. Stick 
it out, you’ll be fine. (Note to everybody else: Avoid 


Vixens this month.) - 

Comet (July 24-Aug. 23) 

There’s little to be said for old lies in new 
wording, and less to be said for new lies for new 
circumstances. The biggest favor you can do 
yourself now is to put your holiday gift giving into 
the hands of someone who cares. Captain Jack 
cares...you bet! Contact Captain Jack’s Holiday 
Cheer Card and Gift Center for tasteful, loving 
seasonal assistance. Choose from over 35 assorted 
non-denominational holiday gift cards for every 
occasion and every acquaintance. 

Cupid (Aug 24-Sept. 23) 

Naughty, nice...to hell with it. Santa and his 
animal entourage can stuff snow where it counts if 
they expect you to model your behavior around 
their Arctic edicts just for the thrill of fingering 
tootsie rolls out of the toe of some sweaty old 
sock. You’re making enough money as a NuSkin 
mob boss to buy your own damned Super 
Nintendo, and play it in the buff if you feel like it, 
“cuz Santa Claus can take a flying leap. 

Donner (Sept. 24-Oct. 23) 

Blame is the key to your Christmas joy. Blame 
and ludicrous recriminations. As a barrage of 
meteorites spin out of control and pummel Mars, 
you will be granted new insights into the past lives 
and hidden intentions of those around you. Big fun 
could be found in associating with BYUSA 
ringleaders. Use your newfound skills of discern- 
ment to determine who these people are, where 
they come from, and just where exactly they think 


"SANTA JACK" CONT. PAGE 15 


Wasted Characters 
"It’s THE LOOK OF Love" 


o anyway, I’m in San Francisco for the Thanksgiving 

weekend and this guy was checking me out. He didn’t just 

check me out, he gave me the ol’ once over five times. 
Being heterosexual and therefore not attracted to men, I was 
getting quite uncomfortable about the whole thing. What was this 
guy thinking? No person should be allowed to look at anyone else 
more than two times unless they have some sort of written 
permission. 

One look from a person constitutes an awareness of his or her 
surroundings. If someone looks again, I’ll consider it a comple- 
ment, regardless of who it is. Anything more than that and I start 
feeling quite violated. As I tried to make myself as unappealing as 
possible (belching, scratching, reading the latest issue of The 
Limbaugh Letter) 1 began thinking about the recent gay rights 
movement. Regardless of recent progress, I felt pretty strongly 


"Wasteo" Con't pAGE 10 
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Two Suows: 7:00 & 9:15 —*5 (mar's apassion) 
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=IssuesS & OPINIONS 
A DIFFERENT VOICE FROM AFAR THAT BRINGS Me CLOSER TO HOME 


BY DonNA Lee BowEN 


ne Sunday a few months ago, I sat 

in Fast and Testimony meeting. As 

friends and neighbors stood and 
spoke of closely-held beliefs and experi- 
ences, I drew on experiences from my own 
life to identify and empathize with them. I 
glanced around me, surveying faces, 
profiles and backs of heads of fellow ward 
members absorbed in the testimonies; some 
were listening intently, some absently 
soothing children. My attention sharpened 
as my gaze fell on neighbors and acquain- 
tances of long standing: a grandmother 
with cancer, a neighbor whose husband had 
been out of work for the past six months, a 
blissful new mother, a pregnant new bride 
stroking her husband’s hand, a woman 
whose husband struggles with severe 
depression, a clutch of children at church 
alone as their mother was too ill to attend, a 
mother with a stoic face whom I knew was 
nevertheless sick at heart over the actions 
of an errant child. As I regarded others 
who I knew less well and whose families 
seemed serene and perfect, I felt a brush of 
envy, then caught myself. Envy of 
another’s situation is nothing more than 
lack of knowledge of what is truly going 
on, I reminded myself. 

On this occasion when we have an 
opportunity to share what is in our hearts 
with our neighbors, I wondered, “What do I 
know of each of them? What do we 
understand of each other? How well do 
they keep their real thoughts and concerns 
concealed from public view? Knowing the 
little I know about their lives, how would I 
represent their experiences?” 

These are women whom I have known 
for 12 years, who share the same religious 
faith, the same nationality, ethnic group, 
socio-economic class. We are much 
alike—and yet, I realized that I doubted I 
could represent their concerns accurately if 
asked to, and doubted they could represent 
mine. If called upon, how would we 
describe each other? How accurate would 
we be? 

Later that evening, three of us sat 
together talking of a tragedy in the neigh- 
borhood in which a family had kept the 
husband and father’s diagnosis of advanced 
cancer quiet, not until now, two months 
into their ordeal, allowing us to know and 
share their anxiety and relieve ours by 
mundane acts of delivering bread and 
casseroles and voicing our fears for his life 
disguised as cheerful good wishes. We 
three talked about how little we knew of 
each other—how we disguised our experi- 
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ences from others, hid them from sight 
and operated on surface levels. How well, 
we asked each other, do we know what 
each other is thinking or feeling? 

Carol Gilligan raised a question by 
titling her book In a Different Voice. The 
question is: Is there a different voice for 
women? Do women speak in one separate 
voice or many different voices? Is there a 
universal “Woman’s experience”? If there 
is such a thing, how can we learn of it, and 
can it help us understand each other? 

Most of us have sufficient trouble 
knowing ourselves. Is it possible for us to 
know any woman’s experience outside our 
own? Can we understand enough to allow 
us to work with each other and to help 
each other? 

I have colleagues who can speak in 
scholarly terms of the questions of 
epistemology, or the nature of knowing. 
We could speak of levels of knowledge or 
of understanding. However, I want to 
proceed on a much more humble level, and 
talk of the amount we need to know or 
understand to be available to share each 
other’s experiences. 

If we have trouble answering these 
questions for our neighbors—fellow 
Mormons, fellow Anglo-Saxon US citizens 
of like socio-economic status who grew up 
listening to the same Bible stories and fairy 
tales—what happens when we take up the 
subject of other cultures? What happens to 
the possibility of understanding when we 
factor in major differences among individu- 
als and whole cultures? Important differ- 
ences include traditions, language, geo- 
graphical locale, religion, economic status, 
and worldview. 

I work in the Middle East, and for the 
past number of years I have worked on 
projects in Morocco. At times I am asked 
to draw on my experiences and work to 
advise development agencies such as the 
World Bank or the US Agency for Interna- 
tional Development. Atthese times I feel a 
real responsibility to represent in my 
written conclusions the needs of the 
women I have met and talked with. I see 
some of the faces of women I have met, 
whose lives have become real to me, and 
realize that I must represent them as well as 
Iam able. 

But, if I have trouble knowing of the 
lives of my own neighbors and friends, 
how can I know enough of women of other 
cultures to represent them well? This 
raises questions of whether we can ever 
know others than ourselves. How then can 


we characterize women of other 
cultures? What can we tell of 
lives experienced by women from 
distant lands? Do any experi- 
ences hold constant across space 
and cultural divides? 

There are other critical factors 
to be aware of as well, factors 
that sum up our biases—biases so 
natural to me that I can no longer 
see them: the first is the issue of 
raw power, in a political sense the 
power the US and US citizens 
possess that makes us seem 
dominant and others impotent. 
This is an issue that we in the US 
are blind to because we possess 
influence, wealth, and power. 

But others see us as infinitely 
authoritarian. Resistance to 
President Bush’s phrase, the New 
World Order, is founded in 
resistance to the West dictating 
policy to the rest of the world. In 
the case of the Middle East, as in 
other parts of the third world, the 
West has dominated in political, 
military, and economic terms, 
and for the past two centuries has 
challenged them in every way, 
including in terms of their culture 
and traditional customs. 

This is evidenced often in how 
we regard others outside our 
culture. We generally tend to 
look at anyone different from us 
in terms of, first, “The Other’— 


Aicha 


people that are distinct from us, sometimes - do the same for my friends in the Middle 


so much that they form a second category; 
and secondly, in terms of subordination or 
a sense that perhaps they are of lesser 


-worth, or are not our equals. 


With these possible cultural biases, the 
question is still: how do we look at 
“others’’? Is it possible to begin to under- 
stand? 

I ask these questions continually, and so 
do many of my colleagues. One method 
we have worked on in the past few years is 
to listen. The more I listen to my friends in 
Orem, the more I know of them: some- 
times I listen to what they say; sometimes 
(and this is difficult) I listen to what they 
don’t say. I listen to the tone of their voice, 
and I watch their facial expressions. And I 


East. I have learned that language some- 
times hinders understanding. 

After I had been notified that I had 
received the Fulbright grant which sup- 
ported the last round of work I did, we 
experienced a family tragedy. My father 
had a fatal heart attack while visiting 
Denali National Park in Alaska. I began to 
reevaluate whether I could go to Morocco 
to work, doubting whether I dared leave 
my mother. A family friend, Mme. Atiya, 
solved the problem for me: “Don’t think of 
not going,” she admonished me, “take your 
mother along.” So my mother spent a 
month in Morocco with me, and I took 
Mme. Atiya’s advice literally. I took her 
everywhere. My mother speaks some 


French, but no Arabic, but as time passed 

and we visited more and more people, she 
began to pick up quite a bit. As we dis- 
cussed our visits, I learned something that 
most of you already know—that she, 
because she was not talking or trying to 
think in a foreign language, had time to 
watch, observe, sense. Her observations 
turned out to be perceptive and accurate. 

_ - While 'm not sure I know more about 
my friends in Morocco and Egypt than my 
friends in Orem, I’m going to try to bring 
you a little closer to my friends in the 
Middle East. ' 

To tell you about women in the Middle 
East I choose a method scholars are using: 
story-telling. I want to tell a story to you of 
the experiences of other women. But first 
I want to alert you to the fact that these 
stories that you are being told are biased. 
They come first through my ears (I heard 
the story told originally, or second-hand) 
and then through my eyes (and the particu- 
lar lens I wear) as I watched events in the 
Middle East. So they are told from the 
point of view of an American who hears 

< what Americans may be more likely to 
hear, filtered through my American 

expectations and particular view of the 

- world; they are told by a new-comer to the 
language, who misses expressions or words 
here or there; they are told by a stranger to 
the culture who misses nuances; and they 
are told from the vantage-point of a woman 
who shares some of the same concerns. 

These stories are heard piece-meal. 
They are snatches from lives still in 
progress. They don’t have good ends or 
conclusions—only a stopping point 
because that’s where I stop. 

I want to tell of conflicts and of satisfac- 
tions—what tensions grip my friend’s lives 
and what joys they seek. 

One incentive to my doing research in 
Morocco on population policy was the 
presence of an old friend, Evelyn Early, 
and her adopted daughter, Amelia Aleene, 
who is my goddaughter. Evelyn brought 
Amelia to Morocco when she was nine 
months old, and the household revolved 
around Amelia. Aicha, our household cook 
and housekeeper, became an assistant 
mother to Amelia through the three 
different Nannies and Amelia became more 
her youngest daughter and little sister to 
Aicha’s daughters than a charge. 

The day my mother arrived in Morocco, 
we went to visit Aicha to mourn her 


ee 


mother’s death. We had lived this death as 
it approached for over a year. Aicha is a 
little younger than I am and no one would 
describe her as a ray of sunshine. A smile 
and a laugh from Aicha I considered a high 
reward. In addition she could be at times 
the worst cook I have encountered in the 
whole of Morocco for the twenty years I 
have worked and travelled there. 

Her mother had been paralyzed for 
some time, and Aicha, as the favorite 
daughter, had responsibility for her care: 
feeding her, bathing her, dressing her. 
Aicha’s first husband had died at a young 
age, leaving her with three daughters: 
Suad, age 19, Sanaa, 15, and Bahiyya, 13. 
Life was hard for a single mother, and 
Aicha had married again, for practical 
reasons, an older man who already had a 
grown family. He was relatively well off, 
owned three houses—rented two and lived 
in one. He liked Aicha and was happy to 
have her cook for him, but he was of the 
old school and saw no use for her daugh- 
ters being educated. They should be 
married off, taught household virtues and 
skills—that’s all. 

Aicha was illiterate. She could not keep 
the accounts for the house, reporting on 
what she spent for foodstuffs when she 
went to the market. She reported her 
purchases to our 19 year old nanny, 
Bushra, who like 80% of young women in 
cities, had completed three or four years of 
secondary school. Bushra wrote down the 
purchases, their prices, and the totals spent, 
and entered them into the notebook where 
household accounts were kept. Aicha was 
very conscious of the limitations illiteracy 
placed upon her. She was determined that 
her daughters would not follow in her 
footsteps, but that they would be well- 
trained, qualified for good jobs with living 
wages. She and her husband must have 
fought over this, for she did not live in his 
house, but in her own little house. And 
although she could have enjoyed an easy 
middle class life caring for him and his 
home, she chose to work from 7:30 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. six days a week (on Saturdays 
only until after noon) and commuted to 
Souissi, the wealthy suburb located about a 
1 to 1 1/2 hour bus trip away. She worked 
to enable Suad, Sanaa, and Bahiyya to 
attend school. _ 

Caring for her mother was an additional 
burden, and Aicha looked worn down. Her 
mother had almost died six or seven 
months earlier, but rallied. This time, 
everyone was sure that death was near, but 
no one knew how near. Part of the 
problem, Aicha told me, was that her 
mother had given up on life since her only 
brother’s death five years ago. The brother 
was the darling of the family, and a 
particular favorite of Aicha who cared for 
him continually. Her brother was a soldier, 
had fought in the Western Sahara with the 


These are 
photos of 
Aicha and 
those closest 
to her. Try to 
figure out 
who's who 
from the 
stories. 


Moroccan army and 
had disappeared, 
leaving a wife and four 
children in Rachidiyya, 
the army town in the 
south of Morocco. The 
loss of her son ended 
the mother’s life. She 
wept and mourned, and her desire to live 
ceased although she was only in her early 
fifties. Everyone agreed that she could not 
last long. 

It was the third day following the 
funeral, the last day of mourning. Our 
whole household, including my jet lagged 
non-Arabic speaking mother, went to the 
house to sit with the bereaved and grieve 
together. Evelyn, I, my mother, little 
Amelia, and Bushra the nanny got into my 
little car and we whizzed over the river to 
Sale. When we approached the neighbor- 
hood, Evelyn confessed she had forgotten 
the way. We wandered the neighborhoods 
looking for the cafe that marked the turn- 
off, interrupted a soccer game to drive 
through and circled a little mosque twice 
before we zeroed in on Aicha’s house. As 
I maneuvered the car into a parked position 
next to a 12" high curb, Aicha came out, 
and her face lit up when she saw us. 
Evelyn whispered, just wait until she gets a 
load of Bushra, the nanny. Bushra was 
dressed for her condolence call all right, 
but we weren’t sure as what. She was 
wearing tight blue jeans, a levi jacket and a 
flashy blouse instead-of a respectable 
jalaba and scarf. As we exited the car, I 
could feel a lecture forming in Evelyn’s 
mind: “Now, Bushra, you know that you 
are like my own daughter....””» When we 
entered the house Aicha didn’t blink twice 
at Bushra’s ensemble. She embraced and 
kissed each of us, then each of the women 
seated in the salon stood up, and embraced 
each of us in tum. My mother has not 
stopped talking about the generosity and 
affection she felt as she entered. She says, 
“T was a total stranger—none of these 
women had:ever seen me before—a 
foreigner, and they welcomed me with love 
and acceptance. I have never felt more 
welcome although I could not understand a 
word they said to me. They made me part 
of their lives.” 

We drank mint tea and ate nuts and 
biscuits and funerary treats. We talked, got 
acquainted and sympathized. Suad sat with 
us and tried out her sparse English on my 
mother. She was pale and wan, was ill and 
told me how worried she was because the 
next few days were the examination days 
for the school year. If she passed, she went 
on to the final year of schooling, the 
baccalaureate year. If she failed, she could 
repeat the year again, but a second failure 
would expel her from the school system. 
Aicha told us about the death, and about 

the burial which the women did not attend. 
She told us how she had been to visit her 
mother’s grave each day and how she 
wept. To lose one’s mother is to lose the 
world. 

Aicha turned up a few days later to 
work. She was gloomy and her eyes were 
reddened. For weeks we talked of her 
mother’s death and how it was the greatest 
loss a woman could sustain. One day she 
told me of a dream her mother had before 
her death. She woke up and told Aicha 
how her husband had appeared to her. He 
told her in very formal terms to follow the 
Prophet and Islam. Very formal and not 
too comforting. Bit by bit Aicha began to 
feel better and soon she started smiling at 
the funny things that happened. 

Then she began to tense up again. The 
days for reporting examination scores for 
the lycees had arrived. Suad’s scores 


would be reported. We spent three anxious 
days waiting for the scores to be posted. 
We comforted each other that Suad could 
retake the exams. We worried each other 
by remembering how ill and stressed Suad 
had been with her grandmother’s death just 
before the examinations. Then the day 
before I expected the news, Aicha turned 
up humming. I asked about the exams— 
Suad had passed. We hugged each other 
and danced around the kitchen. We 
rejoiced together. 

Then something strange happened. A 
letter came from Aicha’s sister in law in 
Rachidiyya, The letter telling her of her 
mother-in-law’s fatal illness had gotten lost 
in the mail. That was why Aicha had not 
heard from her at the time of her mother’s 
death. Others in the family had informed 
her of the death, but in the meantime 
something incredible had happened. She 
had received a letter from her husband, 
Aicha’s dead brother. He wasn’t dead, but 
had been held in an Algerian prison camp 
with other Moroccan soldiers, and had only 
then been allowed to write his family. He 
was being released, pending the cooling 
down of hostilities between the warring 
parties, and would be home with his wife 
and children soon. Aicha wept, both for 
joy and for sadness: joy that her darling 
brother was alive, and sadness that her 
mother died of a broken heart—unneces- 
sarily, for her son was still alive. 

The next spring, when I returned, her 
brother was still in prison camp and the 
government had not evidenced any ability 
to spring him and return him to his family. 
Aicha’s sister-in-law, his wife, had 
received only one letter, and no one knew 
much. 

Aicha had one big piece of news to tell 
me, but she waited a few days until she 
found me alone. In a tone that spoke 
volumes but could be boiled down to “we 
always knew men were rats,” she went 
straight to the point. “My husband married 
again on me at Ramadan.” We talked 
through his probably illegal action (since 
Aicha could have put a stipulation in her 
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THE Wor pb Is OUR CAMPUS: 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GLOBAL/GospEL UNIVERSITY 


BY DANIEL C. PETERSON 


ince moving to Utah, I have occa- 
S sionally been surprised to hear local 

Provo and Orem residents complain 
about the influx of Californians, Arizonans, 
Coloradans, and even New Yorkers into 
BYU. These foreigners, the complaint 
runs, occupy places that once would have 
gone to the children of Utah Valley 
residents. Often, I have patiently tried to 
explain that Brigham Young University is a 
school that only happens to be in Utah, that 
its constituency is the Church as a whole. 
It is not a Utah school in the sense that, say, 
the University of Utah or Utah State are 
Utah schools. There is no earthly reason 
why Utah Mormons, much less Utah 
Valley Mormons, should be given, or 
should expect, preferential treatment at a 
school supported by the tithes of the entire 
Church membership. 

This line of reasoning can, however, be 
extended. Brigham Young University is a 
school belonging to a Church whose 
membership extends throughout the entire 
world. More importantly, it belongs to a 
Kingdom that, by divine design, transcends 
national boundaries. Thus, it is more or 
less accidental (of course, not fully so) that 
BYU sits not only in Utah, but in the 
United States. 

It seems to me that this fact has some 
implications for the nature of BYU, and 
that it ought to have some effects on the 
character of the University. Specifically, it 
should lead to some reflections on the 
desirable composition of the student body 
and of the faculty, and it should lead to 
certain reflections about the curriculum. 

Though it is amusing to contemplate the 
likely reaction of parents in North America 
to the idea that the children of Bolivians, 
Koreans, Swiss, and Australians should be 
encouraged to apply for the very places that 
now seem almost reserved for middle class 
Norteamericanos, I shall pass by the issue 
of University population. Instead, I would 
like to discuss the University’s curriculum, 
very briefly. 


If this is to be the University of a global 
Church, it seems obvious to me that it 
ought—ideally—to give far more attention 
to things international than it currently 
does. (And I do not intend, by the way, to 
devalue the things that the University 
already does. By conventional standards, it 
does rather well.) We ought to give more 
attention to world history and world 
literature than we do. We should know 
more about world religions than we 
normally do. We should have a far more 
adequate knowledge of the world’s music 
and art than we do. And we ought to do 
better in these regards, not for the politi- 
cally correct reasons of the 
multiculturalists, and not only for the . 
reason that we have a comparative advan- 
tage in foreign languages and sit on a 
potential goldmine for studies of interna- 
tional business. We ought to do it because 
Japanese and Argentine and Russian 
literature, and German opera, and French 
drama, and classical Chinese social thought 
are important elements in the cultures of 
the global Church. And, perhaps, because 
it is from the very best of these things that, 
someday, the culture of Zion itself will be 
constructed. 

The fact that BYU is a university with 
loyalties importantly distinct from those of 
other universities in the United States 
should open us up to interesting, potentially 
radical, innovations. We do not need to 
ape the other universities around us. There 
is no particular reason, to choose one 
example, for our courses in literature to 
read precisely the same books as students 
at other universities do. (Arthur Henry 
King has raised this issue eloquently and 
persuasively.) We should be asking 
ourselves exactly what a Latter-day Saint 
university ought to be doing, and do it. 
Clearly, there will be considerable overlap 
with other comparable schools, but the 
correspondence might turn out to be much 
less than it is today. 


BEARDS AND POWER 


BY >MALH IBN Appup ZAw)I 


was a symbol of his power, so if the beard was removed, Castro would automatically 


[: the 1970s the CIA became obsessed with Castro’s beard. The beard, they assumed, 


fall from power. They plotted, developing elaborate plans to introduce hair-killing 
chemicals into his cigars, preparing for the return of democracy to Cuba. 

It might seem that Castro’s beard has little to do with BYU, but perhaps similar 
assumptions about beards and power take place here. Beards, some think, are an unmis- 
takable and unequivocable sign of a certain type of person. Without a beard, Castro 
becomes an ordinary man, so if the beards are shaved off at BYU everybody will be the 
same. As with the CIA, we at BYU have convinced ourselves of the enormous power of 
beards. By becoming convinced that this power exist, we create a power that did not 


exist before. 


When I came to teach at BYU a few years ago, I thought I waswearing a beard on my 
face. It soon became clear, however, that I wasn’t wearing a beard at all but instead a 
“beard-function”-something on my face which strangely torques my position in the 
system of social and power relations here; something which modifies the way those 


relations form themselves around me. 


While at my previous university I could wear a beard, here I have found myself 
wearing a symbol. The meaning of the symbol shifts from context to context, at times 
empowering me, at other times stripping me of power. But it is always present. On one 
level, beards at BYU are seen as a sort of birth defect, something that has to be part of 
one because one has no choice: because of facial irregularity or because of bad skin. It 
has been suggested to me (though never in as blunt terms as these), that those who wear 
beards should be pitied, since they have no other choice—if we saw what their faces 


looked like under the beard we would 
understand. On another level, beards have 
become a symbol of a crazed and evil 
rebellion against proper authority: one wears 
a beard because one is not physically but 
morally defective. In either case, the beard 
wearer is seen as an object of pity, a person 
lacking something that the rest of us have. A 
beard card thus functions like an insanity 
plea—it is an indication that the person 
“can’t help it,” that either society or genetics 
has made him what he is, and that we should 
not hold him accountable for the facial hair 
that is so aberrant to the status quo. 

If the bearded man is thought to wear his 
beard because he is rebellious, however, he 
something more than pity. He is also 
with suspicion and seen as dangerous 
to everybody around him, especially if he 
does not own a beard card. Like a man with 
a loaded gun, professors and students with 


vets 
gets 
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* how they ought to live. 

This brings me to another aspect of the 
question. As I think about the responsibil- 
ity of BYU toward an increasing global 
Church membership, I cannot help but 
think, too, about the University’s present 
student body. We have a good group of 
students, by and large, a cadre of students 
who are morally serious and, on the whole, 
bright. But they suffer greatly from some 
of the weaknesses of their surrounding 
culture. 


These are issues that need to be consid- 
ered. I will offer my own impression: 
Contrary to those who feel that BYU is too 
Mormon, too Church-ridden, I would 
respond that the University is, in fact, not 
Mormon enough. I do not want to be 
misunderstood here: I am not asking for 
more dogmatism, or increased smugness. I 
do not think those qualities are necessary 
characteristics of Mormonism (and, in fact, 
think it is rather libelous of some to assume 
that they are). What I am asking for, of 
myself and of others, is a more serious 
attempt to work out the implications of the 
gospel for what a community of scholars 
and students ought to be doing, and for 
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beards, but without beard cards, are seen as being sure to spiritually wound others and 
perhaps even spiritually kill them. 

For this reason, people seem to have a need to know why I have a beard. They want to 
know what box to fit me in: am I physically defective and to be pitied, or morally defec- 
tive and to be feared? Since I have arrived here, I have had students I don’t know actually 
demand to see my beard card. I have had library employees drop a copy of the dress and 
grooming standards on my table as I read in the library. I have had students drop out of 
my classes because of fear of the beard. There were faculty members who hinted in the 
first weeks I was here that I had better shave if I want to spend time with them. Indeed, 
many of the faculty have made a Bolt of asking in very circuitous ways if the beard is 
because of “medical conditions or....?” They treat me differently once they know I have a 
beard card than they do if they think ; am growing a beard “without authorization.” 

Lately, I have received great satisfaction by being very evasive on the matter of my 
beard, refusing to give faculty and students the information they need to know what my 
beard represents. As a floating signifier, without fixed meaning, with nobody knowing for 
sure why you have it, the beard gains a power 

that cannot be contained. Facial hair, in the BYU context, is potentially sublime. 

The beard also establishes me immediately in a subcommunity-one in which I am 
assumed to fit whether I belong there or not. While there are students at the library 
checkout who consciously look at my faculty card to see if it pictures my beard, there are 
also students at the checkout who consciously refuse to look at the card—who are able, by 
simple process of not turning a card over, to subtly subvert the system. Other bearded 
people, both students and faculty, greet me even if I have never spoken to them before. 
Non-bearded faculty members seem to speak in a more animated and radical fashion 
around beards than they speak otherwise. I have overheard one student telling another 
about a professor, “He’s okay. He has a beard,” and there are students who have taken my 
classes on the strength of such a recommendation. I have had students I hardly know tell 
me the most amazing and difficult things 
about their lives because they believe that, 
since I have a beard, I will understand. For 
certain students, the beard functions as a 
guarantee that I represent an alternative to the 
system. Even if I teach the same subjects in — 
the same fashion as my non-bearded col- 
leagues, certain students see me as radical. 
They will accept “truths,” spiritual and 
otherwise, from me which, from a non- 
bearded mouth, they would reject as too 
doctrinaire. 


times with less 

power, at times with more. Is it finally 
desirable to remove the “beard law” so as to 
make beards function with less symbolic 
weight? I would say no, for we lose as much 
as we gain. Rather, I would say, bearded 
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Obviously beards allow one to function at — 
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Our Campus 


I have often marveled, for instance, at the glee with which students greet the occasional 
announcement that, owing to some circumstance or another, a class has been canceled or 
cut short. I cannot imagine them reacting the same way, say, if the staff at a restaurant 
were to inform them that, though they had already paid their money, no meal would in 
fact be forthcoming, or that the quarter-pounder they had ordered would actually, because 
of bad supply management, weigh in at only a sixteenth of a pound. Education, it has 
seemed to me, is the one thing that people seem to be happy to pay for and not actually 
receive. 

The puzzle is solved, however, when one realizes that, in far too many cases, it is not 
in fact an education that students feel they are paying for. Rather, it is certification. And 
the two are very different. Certification is simply the license that will enable one to enter 
the job market and compete for the kind of employment that one wants. An education 
may lead to certification, but may also, in many respects, be essentially irrelevant to 
technical work. If one understands that, for too many students, classwork and homework 
and general education courses are simply, along with actual tuition and fees, a part of the 
cost of certification, then one can see that, in this light, the cancellation or abridgment of a 
class represents a reduction in the price of the certificate that is sought. No wonder such 
students, with such attitudes, are happy when the labor they are asked to expend for 
certification is reduced. 

But this is disturbing. For education, as opposed to mere certification, is one of the 
grand purposes of this mortal existence. The glory of.God is not admission to the bar, or 
certification as a public accountant, or a Ph.D. in the humanities. These are laudable 
things, of course, and I do not mean to deprecate them. But they are not ends in them- 
selves. They are not goods of the first order—intrinsically valuable. They are means to 
an end. Knowledge, however, or understanding, or wisdom, or, as the University’s motto 
has it, intelligence—this is a goal valuable in and of itself. It is worth seeking even if its 
acquisition brings no tangible reward. 

I think we tend to forget this. And I fear that the present generation of students tends 
to forget it quite a bit. Work toward any of the kinds of certification I have mentioned 
may, needless to say, also help one to attain the attribute of wisdom or intelligence, but 
only if those in quest of them invest serious work and thought and study. I am worried by 
the signs of nearly single-minded careerism that I see everywhere among the student body 
at Brigham Young University. I cannot remember when I last overheard a serious 
discussion of literature or philosophy, or a debate about history or science, in the 
Cougareat. (Group preparation for exams is quite another thing.) I have met very few 
students who read serious books that have not been assigned in a class. (And I have met 
relatively few who even—let’s be honest now—do all the assigned readings even for their 
classes.) The passion for learning, the quest for knowledge and understanding for their 
own sakes, is not overabundantly present here at Brigham Young University. (The 
interest that many students have for issues of doctrine and theology is an exception, and 
may partially redeem us.) More than once, I have learned from some national magazine 
of a book that is sweeping the college campuses of America—a book that, so far as I can 
tell, remains virtually unknown in Provo. : 

How is this relevant to the question of BYU’s global responsibility, with which I began 
this essay? I think it is very relevant. Much can be said, and many questions need to be 
raised, about how BYU as an institution should respond to the growth of the Church. But 
many questions can also be posed about the responsibilities of the students who come 
here. 

They are a lucky bunch. I frequently hear complaints from students about this or that 
policy or practice at BYU, and particularly about how they are being “ripped off.” 
Frankly, this sort of talk angers me a bit. BYU is a remarkable bargain in the world of 
private higher education. Every student at BYU is the recipient of a generous subsidy 
from the tithe-payers of the Church. In a Church many of whose adherents are poor Latin 
American farmers or struggling European laborers, BYU offers to members of the 
privileged American middle and upper middle classes training that will, in many in- 
stances, prepare them for lucrative careers. 

But I’ll set those matters aside, in order to raise another issue. I have already implicitly 
asked whether a desire for certification, by itself, is a worthy one. Given the international 
realities, it seems to me that the answer is clearly No. An education that serves only to 
give the already privileged a kind of training to which less privileged Saints will never 
have access—that increases the gulf between American Saints and other Saints—is 
already problematic. But if, at the least, it does not at the same time help to bridge the 
gaps between the cultures that make up the membership of the Church, if it does not 
inculcate in its students (and in its faculty) greater appreciation and knowledge of other 
peoples, it seems to me utterly unjustifiable. 

The responsibility for making BYU the kind of university it ought to be—and I think 
that is a quite revolutionary kind—tests with faculty and administration and students 
alike. Serious thought needs to be given to curricular issues, but also to the basic moral 
issue that of them to whom much has been given, much is required. The slogans that 
appear at the entrance to our campus proclaim that the world is our campus, and declare 
that we enter the University to learn, so that we may go forth to serve. That this is 
already, to an extent, true, is a tribute to tens of thousands of men and women who have 
contributed much to make this place what it is. But we have promises to keep, and miles 
to go before we sleep. 


CONTINUED... 


BEARDS 


faculty and students should try to learn how to manipulate the power matrix so as to take 
up the symbolic power of the beard while leaving behind, as much as possible, the 
negative aspects. There are odd benefits: While at another university I would have to 
actually do something to be considered a radical or a liberal, here all I have to do is grow a : 

beard. Radicalism comes with very little personal effort. While at another university I New owners/ New location: 
would have a difficult time coming into contact with students who might be most recep- at 


tive to my classes, here certain types of students are automatically drawn toward the Brigham's Landing Shopping Center 


beard. 


I would also argue that to simply repeal the beard law, without questioning the matrix 1774 N. University Pkwy #36, Provo 
of power which made that law possible, would do nothing. If beards become acceptable, 
power will find more subtle ways to group and to classify us, ways which are less obvi- 344-8901 


ous, less comical, more subtle, and finally less easy to manipulate for one’s own benefit. 
The beard, even while it allows for discrimination, protects us from other kinds of | ff fff ff ft ff [fp f f ff ff ft ff 


discrimination. However, I would say that ultimately it is necessary to reconsider not the 
Yo OFF | $10 OFF 


beard but the whole notion of our dress code and its relation to standards and, indeed, 
perhaps the whole matrix of power that makes the current dress codes and standards 
* Buy one item and get the * Receive $10 off any 
second item of equal or purchase of $50 or more » 


possible. 
We should not ask, Are beards really acceptable after all? Rather, we should ask, What 
lesser value for 50% off a 
exp. 12/31/96 i exp. 12/31/94 


is the matrix of power that has allowed beards to gain such intense and varied symbolism 
LT. 


at BYU? What other functions besides the beard-function has this matrix of power 
created? How do power’s use of these functions both form and destroy people? It is only 

a 
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through unravelling the mechanisms of power that we can learn how we are forced into 
positions in the system, and learn how to manipulate the system to the best advantage. 


A HANGING 


A Suort Story sy BRiAN EVENSON 


e came up through dust and scrub 
H to see a gang of men gathered 

around a lone tree, one with his 
neck noosed, the others horsed. They saw 
him come up, and took off their hats and 
halooed him, waving their hats. He 
departed the path, came forward. 

He was nearly of them when the one 
noosed said, “Haen’t the man.” 

One of the horsed, a squint-eye, said, 
“Bills, are ye?” 

“No,” said Kline. “I haen’t Bills. 
Kline.” 

“Bills sent ye?” 

‘Don’t know Bills,” said Kline. 

“Carry a message for Bills?” said a man 
astraddle a darkthroated piebald. 

Kline shook his head. “I just come out,” 
he said. “You waved the hats.” 

“We waved them to Bills,” said the 
squint-eye. 

Kline shrugged up at the horsed men. 
“Bills haen’t me,” he said. 

One of them leaned off horse, spat on 
the boots of the man to be hanged. Kline 
saw that the man’s boot heels had been 
sawed off, were discarded in the dirt to 
either side of him. 

“Thinks that Bills has the reprieve,” one 
said. 

“T know Bills,” said the man to be 
hanged. “He got it.” : 

“And I know he haen’t,” said Squint- 
eye. 
“Much longer and it don’t matter who 
got what,” said one in a crumpled black 
hat, the crown supurfled in gold thread. 

“Well, I just be going,” said Kline, 
tipping to them his hat. 

The men all swivelled to regard him, 
their horseheads too. 

“Going where?” said the man on the 
piebald. 

“Ye the witness,” said Black-Hat. 

Piebald curled two fingers. He pushed 
them into the pocket of his waistcoat, 
coaxed out a gold watch. He unhooked the 
clasp of the chain from his waist, depended 
the watch at chain’s end. He strode his 
horse forward to shoulder it up against 
Kline. 

“Bills got fifteen minutes,” he said. He 
tilted his head, gave to read the spinning 
watchface. “And then we tree his friend 
heres 

He brushed the chain of the watch 
against Kline’s cheek. Kline reached up, 
took the watch into his palm, the chain 
falling loose, spilling over the web of his 
thumb. 

“Fifteen minutes,” said Kline. 

“Fourteen,” said Piebald. “Count it 
down.” 


The noose-necked man looped the rope 
over his body and climbed into the tree. He 
stood motionless on the sway of a branch, 
shielding his eyes with a hand. 

“There be some dust arise in the 
distance,” called down the man to be 
hanged. “Bills, sure as heaven.” 

“Well, now,” said Black-Hat. “Could be 
Bills, I suppose.” 

The others waited for the cloud of dust 
to make itself known to them as well. It did 
not make itself known to them as well. 

“T don’t believe there ever was dust,” 
said Squint-eye at last. 

“Time?” said Kline. 

The others paid no heed, save for the 
horses. 

“Time,” said Kline. 

“Twice he called it,” said Piebald. 

“He sure he didn’t call early?” said 
Black-Hat. 

“You sure you didn’t call early?” said 
Piebald. 

Kline showed them the watchface, 
shook his head. Squint-eye took a silver 
watch from his pocket, held it up against 
his good eye. The sun flashed, beryled the 
dents of the casing. 

“Time left yet,” Squint-eye said. 

“Your watch is slow,” Piebald said to 
him. “The man called it. Fair is fair.” 

Piebald reached down, took his watch 
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from Kline, took Kline by the wrist. He 
tugged Kline to the base of the tree, looked 
up with him at the noose-necked man 
crouched above. The man still spected 
outward, gaze fixed. Piebald sidled his 
horse over, took hold of the dangling rope 
end, brought it into Kline’s hand. 

“Pull,” he said. 

Kline looked up. The man above was 
watching him now, bracing his legs against 
the branch. Kline took a hard grip on the 
rope. He pulled, the man above groaning, 
straining back against him, his deheeled 
boots sliding, spitting down flecks of bark. 
Kline pulled again, suddenly let go, 
watched the man fall backward, tumble 
down into the ring of horse hooves. 


He was made to tie the rope to Piebald’s 
saddlehorn. The piebald stepped backward 
lightly, bringing the man’s feet just off the 
ground. They watched the feet kick, 
scraping up dust. The horse stepped back. 
The man rose swinging. 

“Which of you forgot to tie his hands?” 
said Piebald. 

“He were,” said Squint-Eye, pointing at 
Black-Hat. 

“Hell, I thought he done it,” said Black- 
Hat, pointing back. 

“Were never a question of me doing it,” 
said Squint-Eye. He looked around. “Was 
that one,” he said, pointing to Kline. 

The man being hung had worked two of 
his fingers under the noose, was stretching 
a gap to allow the blood of his veins. His 
legs kept kicking, his breath wrawling forth 
deep and choked. 

“He won’t strangle,” said Piebald. “The 
knot haen’t come tight.” 

“He rushed us,” said Black-Hat, 
pointing. 

“Him and his fifteen minutes,” said 
Squint-Eye. 

“Me?” said Kline. 

“How long he gone to last?” said Black- 
Hat. 

Piebald spat. “Half hour, maybe.” 

“Half hour?” said Squint-Eye, “cut him 
down.” 

“We haen’t gone to cut him down,” said 
Piebald. “Fair is fair.” 

The hanging man’s cheeks were puffed 
and bloated, the color harsh upon them. His 
eyes seemed to have no lids. They watched 
the body spartle. 

“You and your fifteen minutes.” 

“Wan’t my idea,” said Kline. 

“Ye gone to make it up to us,” said 
Piebald. 

“Make what up?” said Kline. 

“Ye know damn well what,” said 
Piebald, sliding his rifle from its casing. 
“Go help him hang.” 


He tried to get around behind. The 
hanging man kept twisting his body, 
spinning on the rope to keep Kline in sight. 


DESCRIPTION FICTION: SPIDERS 


BY Ken Nixkus 


He twisted the rope too far and began to 
spin back. Kline sprent forward, locking 
his arms around the man’s waist, hanging 
his body upon the man. 

Above, the noose cinched, the man’s 
fingers coming tight against his throat, the 
tips of them whitening like bone. The man 
tried to widen the noose with his caught 
hands. The man kicked his heels against 
Kline’s stomach and crotch. Kline just held 
on. 
The man got one hand free and his 
breathing stopped. He moved the hand 
down slowly and seemed to stroke Kline’s 
face. Kline turned his face inward, against 
the hanging man’s waist, the buckle of the 
man’s belt round and cold on his cheek. 

The hanged man’s fingers stopped, 
curled around the whelk of Kline’s ear. The 
body quaved, fell still. He dropped off. 

He crawled away, pulled himself up, 
dusted off. The hanged man spun heavy on 
the rope. Black-Hat coaxed his nag 
forward, prodded the corpse with the rotch 
of his gun. 

“Dead,” he said. He backstepped his 
horse. “That one done him,” he said, 
pointing down at Kline. 

“You told me to,” said Kline. 

“Do everything you’re told?” said 
Piebald. 

“Tt’s a sorry man who could do some 
unknown fool like that,” said Black-Hat. 
He cocked his rifle, pointed it idly, 
delivered a bullet into the hanging body. 
The body sawed back and forth at rope’s 


end. 

Piebald moved his horse forward, 
slackening the rope until the feet of the 
corpse touched ground, the body wobbling 
at the knees. 

“Take the noose off,” Piebald said. 

Kline touched the corpse. He lifted the 
fellow with his shoulder, shrugging him up 
until the rope lost its tautness. He pulled 
the noose wider, forced the man’s hand 
free. He saw the fingers to be scathed with 


the curl of the hemp, as was the back of the 


neck. Where the hand had been trapped 
against the neck, the flesh was blackened 
with bruises of fingers. 5 

Kline worried the noose toward the 
chin, the loose flesh of the neck pushing up 
with it. He could not bring the noose over 
the chin. 

“Move the horse forward,” he called. 

The rope loosened. The full weight of 
the body coming upon him staggering him. 
He worked open the noose, slipped it off 
the neck, tugged it over the ears, let the 
braid comb rough through the fellow’s hair. 
He shrugged. The body slumped off him, to 
the ground. 

“Let’s see how that noose looks on 
you,” said Piebald. ; 

Kline saw them around him with rifles 
drawn. He stood in their circle, the dead 
man spilled against his feet. He held the 
noose in his hands. He fingered the rough 
weave of the hemp. = 

He lifted the noose. 


But still, a spider, despite my fear, was not like a snake. 


Snakes could be much more dangerous. Most spiders are just 


6 GA spider!” It wasn’t the worst thing to discover in the 
garden. A swift swing of the hand-shovel disheveled its 
body, leaving crinkled legs wriggling at the sky. Another 

blow and the spider, smashed into the dirt, stopped moving. 

Shivers ran up my back and an odd flavor permeated my mouth, as 

if I had eaten the arachnid while its extremities still writhed. 

The incident reminded me of a dream I had the night before. I 
was walking up the stairs in my house when I noticed one of the 
octopods scurrying up my arm. Not being one who enjoys spiders 
freely using my appendages as a highway, I grabbed it from my 
limb. Suddenly, I was not afraid of it. I clamped the spider 
between my thumb and forefinger looking at it try to run away. Its 
legs moved to and fro quicker than a hummingbird’s wings. As I 
looked at the spider feebly trying to escape, I began to tighten my 
grip. After a second or so, the spider’s exoskeleton reached a 
noticeably tense point, and with a bit more pressure its body quite 
audibly popped. I woke up sweating. The thought in my mind 
was of spider innards oozing down my thumb, and eight legs 
wriggling below my forefinger. My mouth was saturated with an 
indescribable, yet familiar, flavor. 


looking for a good place to build a web. Charlotte never bit 
Wilbur. Yet Satan, of all the forms he could have taken, chose a 
serpant. Logically, snakes are worse than spiders. A snake would 
probably be easier to eat, though. That is, if the choice were 
necessary. Then again, lots of people like crab and lobster. Crab 
and lobster are no more than large sea-spiders. That realization— 
that epiphany—is probably why I haven’t eaten crab or lobster 
since I was nine. : 

Another spider. Another disheveled arachnid. The garden has 
many disgusting creatures, although the spider is arguably the 
worst. Spiders, worms, catepillars, centipedes—I love to kill all 
the horrifying helots. It puzzles me (maybe not too much) why I 
love to destroy that which nauseates me so. But then again, don't 
we all. Another one. These tomatoes are crawling with them. 
Maybe I'll let this one touch me and walk on my finger (just a 
little). Maybe I'll even feed it Gust a little). Maybe I'll give it a 
terrarium and give it (Gust a little) happiness with (just a little) 
freedom that it can't have out here on its own, dealing with the 
other gardeners. That's enough daydreaming; I have work to do 
with my shovel. Dishevel. 


POETRY 


~ BY ArtHur Henry KING 
“Wyndham-Lewis Study of David” 


Across a hot morning’s 

hazed suspense of hallucinatory sand 
whirling djinn 

flailing shadow windmill 

flashing metal tower 

turning superdimensional dalek 
Philistine from outer space 

(they’re agin culture even there), 

the now conspicuous armoured creature 
moved upon him. 


And the quick-blooded stripling, 

stooping to the dried pool, 

selected the right-weight pebble, spat on it for luck, 
gave it a rub for lack of friction, slipped it 

in, took stance, then easily slung. 


Thirty yards away the articulate thing, 
toppling, 


crashed face down. 


It was hard butcher’s work 

hacking off that lout’s poll; 

but at last, all bloody from its drainpipe jugular, 
he had chopped through 

and the severed noddle rolled over. 


Gazing up at him 
all the more ghastly 
for being about four times its normal size, 
he saw his own face; 
And in the great doll’s vacant orbs 
he found—treflected—himself 
_ like a couple of Narcissus puppets 
- —Tous deux ils regardaient de la haute terrace.. 
_ looking each from his own roof-top in the cool of the day. 


“Autumn on the Sydney Riviera” 


The wind blows steadily in from friendly islands 
surfeited with an everlasting summer; 
but northward, the sea-wasp’s shore, the pool for the blue-ring octopus, 
and the cyclonic threat of a thousand-million people; 
southward, the howling solitude of Antarctica; 
westward—still interlocked 
with the rubble-and-ivy suburban habitat 
of the black snake, and the red-back and funnel-web spiders— 
the brooding bush athirst to burn 
and burst the eucalypts like bombs; and, 
replacing the mild succession of bay and headland 
with a series of vertiginous nightmares— 
thirty-foot rollers smashing at vertical cliffs, 
driftwood and sand in a whirl of spume— 
autumn is coming on this Pacific Coast. 


Lifting from the orient wave as a regular Anadyomene 
to sway like any Nyrenee Dawn Porter’s 
come-hither along the glittering track of the sea, 
morning may offer itself to eyes and arms; 
but at twilight the east looks empty: 
the sky drained, the water anonymous; 


and though we may comfort ourselves with belief in a proximate sunrise, 


all days after some one day must whiten without us. 

We purchase our crested villas at eas eer dollars, 
sail the coves, crowd the bars, 

wander the links, pad to and fro on the green, 

barrack at cricket, try our luck at a bet; 

- our trim wives make up better than most American women, 
_ children run slim and golden through the gardens. 

But prices and wages soar, 

and a rising sun must set behind the high-rise construction, 
a boom year “exit pursued by a bear.” 

The fall’s imminent. 


Just above the strand at Whale Bay, 
an old man 
(retired yet busied with daubing scriptural statement— 
e.g., “Moses struck water from the rock” — 
unexpectedly on the omnipresent sandstone) 
provided wood and water for the casual barbecues 
of trippers that neither draw nor hew; 
but an auction bill now hangs in his blind windows: 
he’s gone, perhaps in hope, 
or merely tired, 
to his modest account. 
Halfway up the steep round Whale Bay stands 
the Moby Dick Club bungalow. 
We think we understand what Ishmael felt 
as a hippie escaped for a haphazard month 
out of absence of mind 
into the particularity of Typee? 
Then how explain an aging author— 
an overwhelming whaleman overwhelmed— 
accustomed to New York—like us on an East coast? 
Or have we at best accepted Gauguin’s dream 
and therefore Tusitala’s death? 
Remember Lawrence, 
for a few weeks further south 
along this mourning shore, at evening 
watching the swell and 
thwarting expression with description 
(though Kangaroo indeed, resembling the swell 
by striking as a succession of unsuccessful efforts, 
may well amount to success— 
Lawrence was always ready to try again somewhere else, 
until “Autumn and the falling fruit” 
and the final 
“This place no good”). 


“Weep no more, shepherds”: wool must rise again. 
Twelve million fairly amicable people 
maintain the borders of development 
for a hundred million coming sons of God 
(some of perdition). From salt flats blank like zinc 
shimmering through the height-haze and the nickel 
prospector’s track (ruled straight for sixty miles 
of scrub and crumbled rock) to the upland pasture, 
rain-forest, cane-patch, mangrove mud-bank, surf, 
‘turquoise fringing the reef and the ultimate ultramarine, 
this is a land of blessing and some curses— 
Kangaroo alert in the green corn, drugged Koala, 
dingo among the sheep; croc by the creek, 
the sun’s gold mixed with sand, eucalyptus and wattle 
distilling from the wilderness 
its tang of repentance, the nostrils’ tingle of cool 
in the heart of the heat—and whatever the combination, 
the choice of curse or blessing’s a choice of work. 
This country’s climates and seasons no longer preciude 
labour in oven- or fridge-conditions, desert or swamp. 
Autumn arrives on the Sydney riviera; but this 
antipodal season proceeds from Lady Day 
through Easter and Ascension to Pentecost: 
fall’s the time of resurrection 
for a good winter’s work, a spring’s reflexion, 
and a high summer’s birth, 
to be celebrated by the kookaburra 
shrugging his whole self into a shower’s ecstatic anticipation, 
the roseate passage of flocks of galah cockatoos, 
and a pair of butcher-birds 
bowing and fluting their matutinal 
duet as notes ; 
perched on the power-wires behind the stable. 


“Two Postures: Cultural Shock, Cosmopolitan Panache” 
(Catherine Mayo’s Mother Indian; Aldous Huxley’s Jesting Pilate) 


A cat traveling 

by camper will, when the door’s 
opened, expect her 

own yard. The unfamiliar 

scene overwhelms her: too scared 


to go out, if she’s 

thrust out, she’ll crouch, glare distract 
and run for cover.— 

But a dog will find, displayed 

at each stop, an odour-book 


to sniff, then add his 
personal flourish for the 
next initiate nose. 
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PEWTER 


BY JACOB STEINEM 


he apartment itself, though not 

entirely unbearable at the time, 

pains the aesthetic remembrance. 
Brownish, frayed, matted shag carpet 
stretched taut underfoot. The dim luster of 
40 watt incandescent bulbs, dulled by an 
uneven scrim of dust and insects blanketing 
cheap, chipped glass. Narrow corridors, 
drawn by pale plastered walls and thick 
wooden guard-rails. Space-conserving near 
vertical stairways, cascading concrete into 
sharp switchbacks. 

But despite all of the darkness within 
the complex proper, light dwelt in the 
middle of it all—an open atrium. There 
were a few benches scattered around, and 
the customary clothes-lines, of course. 
Though a few trees dotted the courtyard, 
grass was conspicuously absent, having 
been trampled to extinction by the restless 
feet of the younger tenants. 

I have no idea how old I was at that 
time, though my inability to recall suggests 
that I was quite young, perhaps four or five 
years old. Yet even through the opacity of 
recollection, one nitid vignette resurfaces 
from those hazily unpleasant days. 

There was a daily schedule, albeit an 
unstated one. My older sister Kris and I 
arose at seven every morning. After a 
quick breakfast of cold cereal, we were 
dispatched to the atrium. Dad and mom 
would transmit their love and goodbyes by 
sounding the horn on their way to work. 
We had a Volkswagen Bug at the time, so 
what should have been a “honk” was 
replaced with the guttural bugle-underwa- 
ter noise characteristic of that model. It 
was baby-blue, though reduced to a matte 
finish by the operation of time and the 
Texas sun. Tiny dents smiled on the 
fenders, the doors, and even the hood, 
when my parents invested in the car. My 
mother, to my father’s chagrin and,]ater 
amusement, remedied the situation by 
tastefully placing “shower-flowers”—a 
species of florescent, gravelly textured, 
slip-preventive flora which leapt into the 
market, thrived in a brief golden-age, and 
then vanished with a whimper in the early 
to mid seventies—over every one of the 
vehicle’s numerous cosmetic flaws. 

With mom and dad gone, Kris and I 
were free to explore the somewhat limited 
expanse of the atrium. At the time, we 
called it the “backyard,” though wrongly 
so. It was not “in back” of anything. 
Rather, the apartments contained it. We 
made an outside/inside distinction at the 
time, but did so loosely, for the dichotomy 
proved both confusing, inessential, and 
inescapable. 

Other children arrived later in the day 
after televised cartoons gave way to soap 
operas, and parental prerogative supplanted 
youthful predilection. Kris and I, because 
of the relatively early departure of our 
parents, had long occupied the “backyard” 
before the arrival of others. But they 
invariably came. 

Kris was well-liked. She had height, 
speed, bright green eyes, and an acerbic, 
unforgiving wit. Though the sheer number 
of children in such packs precludes their 
having an “absolute” leader, one or two 
children often direct the flow and intensity 
of the local kinesis. Kris was such a child. 

On this day, well into the afternoon, the 
heat bore down with unusual fervor. We 
ran about as usual, though seeking refuge 
in the shaded stair-well more frequently. 
During one such respite, amid the disori- 
enting blur of a thousand voices, I made a 
proposal: ““The ice-cream truck will be 
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around in about an hour. What 
we ought to do is make a 
lemonade stand and get money 
so we can get lots of ice-cream 
when the truck comes around.” 
No response. 

Kris stood up on the stairs, 
thumped a boy on the head, 
coupling the blow with a stern 
“Shut up,” and then addressed 
the body. “I have an idea. 
We’re gonna make Kool-aid. 
Everyone’s parents’ll be comin’ 
home in a minute, and they’ll all 
buy a cup for a quarter. We sell 
enough Kool-aid and we can all 
get ice-cream when the truck 
comes around.” 

Silence. One boy protested 
that it wouldn’t work. “Then 
you don’t have to help us make 
the Kool-aid and eat the ice- 
cream,” she quickly countered. 
With that said, she issued 
orders: styrofoam cups, sugar, Kool-aid 
packets, ice, etc. The children excitedly 
dispersed, zooming up the various stair- 
ways. Kris waited impatiently with me in 
the “backyard.” She kicked the dirt around 
with her foot, writing words and erasing 
them, until the first child returned. Bad 
news. Her mother wouldn’t surrender the 
sugar. “That’s fine,” Kris said with a 
malicious laugh. “We don’t really need 
sugar. It just has to look the right color. 
They don’t taste it till we get their money, 
and we only have to sell one cup per 
person, and no one’ll complain, ‘cause 
we’ ll just say ‘Oh, I didn’t know we had to 
put sugar in it!’” 

I watched with no little amusement as 
Kris struggled with the next obstacle—no 
Kool-aid packets. By the time the remain- 
ing children returned, we were left with 
cups. Just styrofoam cups. Kris, indefati- 
gable as ever, invented an alternate plan. 
We’d play a game. She tried to comman- 
deer the cups, but the boy who supplied 
them refused to let them out of his control. 
So she told him to distribute one cup to 
each child, and, along with the cup, the 
group would give the recipient a code- 
name. 

I expressed my displeasure, as I was 
still quite enamored with the money- 
making prospects of the Kool-aid plan, 
despite the obvious setbacks. When it 
came my turn to receive a cup, the cup-boy 
refused to give me one. I do not recall 
exactly what I said, but based on the 
others’ reactions, I believe it was unflatter- 
ing. The children closed in on me, and I 
prepared for the brief and painful encoun- 
ter. 

Suddenly Kris interceded. “Lay off,” 
she said with an air of annoyance. Then, 
turning to me, she claimed, “If we give you 
a cup, there won’t be enough to go 
around.” I still don’t know if her action 
was straightforward or a mere ruse to save 
my butt from an assured thrashing. Regard- 
less, the others latched on to her statement 
like a slogan. “Yeah, there won’t be 
enough to go around!” 

After the cups had been distributed to 
all the others, I reminded them that I had 
yet to receive one. The chant was revived: 
“There aren’t enough to go around! There 
aren’t enough to go around!” 

Recognizing that this dynamic evinced 
more than a supply/demand tension, I 
retreated to the shade. The game com- 
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WASTED 


that this man should be allowed to look at me that way, or any other man or woman for 
that matter. But what about the other issues—issues almost as important as who should 
make go0-goo eyes at me? 

There is still a pretty fierce debate about gays in the military. It pretty much boils down 
to whether the same culture that brought us music by the Pet Shop Boys and plays like 
Lesbian Vampires of Sodom should be allowed to defend our country. These are questions 
that are not easily answered, especially since the Pet Shop Boys haven't been on tour for 
several years. Still, I’m almost positive that there are some serious points to be made on 
this subject by serious columnists. This is a shame because I am a humor columnist and 
therefore only allowed to tell silly jokes instead of making a serious point. 

But there is another issue I would like to take a firm stand on: gays in the police force. 
I think there should be lots of gay police officers patrolling the highways and byways (no 
pun intended) of this great land of ours. I began feeling this way after hearing several 
stories of women talking their way out of speeding tickets. This is completely unfair 
because I have never heard of any man being able to talk his way out of a ticket. The 
secret is that women flirt their way out of the ticket. According to a friend, you just bat 
your eyelashes, act stupid, and butter up the cop. It works like a charm. 

This brings up the great dilemma. True equality demands that I have some way to flirt 
my way out of a ticket, too. However, I don’t think many female officers would fall for 
the dumb act. Too many broken marriages have proven that. That’s why the nation’s 
police forces need to recruit more gay officers. If I’m pulled over, I’d like to think I had at 
least a 50/50 chance of getting away without a ticket. 

Now don’t get me wrong, I’m a good Mormon boy who delights in the pursuit of 
women. But let’s face it, for $120 and lower insurance rates I would definitely wink at 
some man I didn’t know. Besides, those women talking their way out of tickets aren’t 
really attracted to the officers either. 

So I guess my trip to San Francisco taught me some very important lessons. First, gay 
people deserve rights just like everybody else. Second, the most important of those rights 
is the right to be a police officer. Third, the most important right of a police officer is the 
right to let amiable motorists named Matthew pass through radar traps with just a friendly 
warning. And finally, everyone in the world has the right to look at me, but only twice. 
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ApaAM'S BELLYBUTTON: 


OR WHAT IS THE ORIGIN OF 


BY Mark AsHurst-McGee 


h, the glorious navel. Whether it’s 

an innie or an outie, we’ve all got 

one. Once our only source of 
nourishment, now it’s a handy place to 
store lint. But what about Adam, the first 
man? Did he have a belly-button? Now 
there’s a puzzler. 

As Mormons, we believe that humans 
descended from Adam and Eve. And we 
accept that prior to their mortal existence 
they were spiritually begotten by our 
Heavenly Parents, as we all were. But if 
Adam was the first man, how did his 
physical body come to be? In a personal 
attempt to answer this question, I have 
turned to Mormon doctrinal authorities. 
Throughout the church’s history, geberal 
authorities have offered answers to this 
question, ranging from a literal creation out 
of dust to transportation from another of 
God’s planets. This article presents various 
theories of Adam’s and Eve’s origin that’ 
have been put forth over the years by 
members of the First Presidency and the 
Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. I have not 
yet picked a theory that I personally believe 
in, but I feel that the searching I have done 
may allow me (and perhaps others) to make 
a more informed decision. 

THEORY 1: DUST OF THE EARTH 

A recent, professional translation of 
Genesis 2:7 reads “God Yahweh formed 
man from clods in the soil” (Anchor Bible). 
Moses 5:7 and Abraham 3:19 also affirm 
that Adam was organized from the “dust of 
the earth.” For Apostle Orson Pratt, these 
scriptures offered the simple explanation of 
Adam’s origin. Pratt believed that Adam’s 
“corporeal” body was made “out of the 
ground.”? 

However, Brigham Young scoffed at 
Orson Pratt’s simple and literal explana- 
tion. Young reasoned thus: “Supposing that 
Adam was formed actually out of clay...he 
would have been an adobie to this day.... 
You can write that information to the 
States, if you please—that I have publicly 
declared that I do not believe that portion 
of the Bible as the Christian world do. ...I 
have come to understanding, and banished 
from my mind all the baby stories my 

mother taught me when I was a child” 
(Journal of Discourses 2:6). Nevertheless, 
Orson Pratt stuck to the “dust of the earth” 
explanation through heated debates with 
Brigham Young.” 

THEORY 2: ADAM/GOD 

Pratt could not bring himself to terms 
with Brigham Young’s explanation of 
Adam’s genesis—the ““Adam-God theory.” 
In short, Brigham Young believed that 
Adam, the first man, was actually and 
literally our Heavenly Father. According to 
Young, our Heavenly Parents came to earth 
and became mortal in order to provide their 
spirit children with mortal, physical bodies. 
Adam-God and Eve-God, the genitors of 
our spirits, gave literal, physical birth to 
Cain, Abel, Seth, and many other children 
who began the human family. In an 1854 
General Conference, President Young said: 
“Adam is the Father of our spirits.... I tell 
you, when you see your Father in the 
Heavens, you will see Adam; when you see 
your Mother that bore your spirit, you will 
see Mother Eve.”? Several general authori- 
ties accepted President Young’s theory that 
“Adam...is our Father and our God, and 
the only God with whom we have to do.” 

Besides its apparent contradiction of the 
scriptures, Young’s theory has been refuted 

_ by modern-day general authorities. In fact, 
apostle Bruce R. McConkie directly quoted 
Young when he wrote that the idea that 
“Adam is our father and our god” is a 
“heresy.”> In a 1980 fireside at BYU, 
McConkie said: “The devil keeps this 
heresy alive.... Those ensnared by it reject 
the living prophet and close their ears to 
the Apostles of their day. ‘We will follow* 
those who went before [i.e. Brigham 
Young],’ they say.”® President Spencer W. 
Kimball and other general authorities have 
also denounced the Adam-God theory as a 
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false doctrine.’ 

THEORY 3: SON OF GOD 

In his non-canonical, non-apostolic, yet 
ever-popular Mormon Doctrine, McConkie 
explains his theory of Adam’s origins: 
Adam and Eve were the physical children 
of Heavenly Father and Heavenly Mother, 
begotten by sexual union.*® As an apostle, 
McConkie further explicated this theory in 
his work Eve and the Fall: “For those 
whose limited spiritual understanding 
precludes a recitation of all the facts, the 
revealed account, in figurative language, 
speaks of Eve being created from Adam’s 
rib. A more 


as the human germ or embryo that becomes 
aman. Those who have ears to hear will 
understand these things.”? 

A problem with McConkie’s theory that 
Eve and Adam were the literal physical 
children of our Heavenly Parents is the 
scriptural principle that Christ is the “Only 
Begotten in the flesh.” If Jesus is the only 
begotten in the flesh, how could Adam and 
Eve also be physical children of God?"° 

THEORY 4: EVOLUTION 
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Many general authorities have opposed 
the theory of evolution. However, in 1904, 
Nels Nelson, a Mormon science professor 
at BYU, published Scientific Aspects of 
Mormonism, a book that promoted organic 
evolution, and the Church actively sup- 
ported the book. The First Presidency was 
so interested in having the book published 
that they loaned Nelson $800 to pay for 
publication. Furthermore, they approved of 
the book as an explication of Mormonism, 
paid for copies of the book to be distrib- 
uted, and First Presidency member An- 
thony W. Ivins lavishly praised the book in 
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constant oversight, that things happen not 
by drifting but by direction, then we have 
the Mormon idea of evolution.” With the 
addition of God’s guiding hand, Mormon- 
ism could not only accept, but epitomize 
evolution: “Mormonism is a transcendent 
system of evolution—a system so vast and 
far reaching that by comparison the 
researches of Darwin and his collaborators 
important though they have been are but 
links in an endless chain.” Nelson’s book 


claimed that “Science has traced better than 
theology can the history of creation since 
the beginning of the operation of this law; 
and with the facts of science Mormonism 
has no controversy.” 

Apostle John A. Widtsoe, while taking a 
negative stance toward the theory of 
organic evolution, admitted its possibility.” 
Many general authorities would not even 
allow for the possibility. For example, 
Apostle Joseph Fielding Smith, evolution’s 
staunchest opponent within the Church, 
wrote that evolution is “the most pernicious 
doctrine ever entering the mind of man.... 
For its source we must go beyond the 
activities and research of mortal man to the 
author of evil.” 

THEORY 5: TRANSPLANTATION 

Apostle Joseph Fielding Smith posited a 
more/direct and active explanation for 
Adam’s and Eve’s origin. He wrote: 
“When the time came for this earth to be 
peopled, the Lord, our God, transplanted 
upon it from some other earth, the life 
which is found here.”’5 Thus, Adam and 
Eve could have been brought here from 
another of God’s planets. Smith reasoned: 
“Tt is a foolish and ridiculous notion that 
when God created this earth he had to 
begin with a speck of protoplasm, and take 
millions of years, if not billions, to bring 
conditions to pass by which his sons and 
daughters might obtain bodies made in his 
image. Why not the shorter route and 
transplant them from another earth as we 
are taught in the scriptures?” [emphasis in 
original]'° 

Unfortunately, Apostle Smith did not 
mention exactly which scriptures if any 
teach this doctrine of transplantation. 

THEORY 6: COLONIZATION 

In a theory similar to Smith’s, Parley P. 
Pratt, in his book, Key to the Science of 
Theology, wrote that when the earth was 
prepared, “down comes from yonder world 
on high, a son of God, with his beloved 
spouse. And thus a colony from heaven, it 
may be from the sun, is transplanted on our 
soil” [my emphasis].!’ There may be a 
difference between Smith’s theory of 
transplantation and Pratt’s theory of 
colonization. In the transplantation theory, 
God is the agent; he moves individuals 
from an established world to the young 
earth. Pratt is neither explicit nor clear, but 
the word colony seems to imply that man 
himself is the agent of movement;'* Adam 
and Eve undertake the relocation of their 
own volition. 

The theory of transplantation has been 
criticized by church authorities. Elder B. H. 
Roberts’ magnum opus, The Truth, The 
Way, The Life (recently published by BYU 
Studies and Smith Research Associates), 
was rejected by an apostolic review 
committee mainly because of an objection 
to the “doctrine that Adam was a translated 
being who came to this earth subject to 
death.” Interestingly, Apostle Joseph 
Fielding Smith (who, as we have seen, was 
later a proponent of transplantation) 
specifically rejected the theory at this 
time.”° It is possible that the other Apostles 
on the Committee—George Albert Smith, 
David O. McKay, Stephen L. Richards, and 
Melvin J. Ballard—objected only to the 
fact that in Roberts’ view of transplanta- 
tion, Adam came to the earth as a mortal 
(which is inconsistent with a traditional 
view of the fall). However, it appears that 
they rejected any form of transplantation 
which would include Smith’s later stance 
and Pratt’s colonization idea. 

THEORY 7: ADAM AS A REPLEN- 
ISHING NOAH FIGURE 

In the 1854 Fall General Conference, 
Orson Hyde based his explanation of 
Adam’s origins on a particular reading of 
Genesis 1:28 where God commands Adam 
and Eve to replenish the earth. Hyde said, 
“the meaning of the word replenish is, to 
refill... The world was peopled before the 
days of Adam, as much so as it was before 
the days of Noah. is said that Noah 
became the father of a new world, but it 
was the same old world still.... When God 
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said, Go forth and replenish the earth, it 
was to replenish the inhabitants of the 
human species, and make it as it was 
before” (JD 2:79). 

Hyde seems to answer the question by 
positing that Adam and Eve were not the 
first humans, rather they were the only 
survivors of some flood-like catastrophe.” 
Immediately following Orson Hyde’s 
speech, Brigham Young spoke. He re- 
marked, “I do 
not wish to 
eradicate any 
items from the 
lecture Elder 
Hyde has given 
us’(JD 
2:88,90). 
However, the 
main point of 
Hyde’s dis- 
course was to 
defend po- 
lygamy; and, in 
light of Young’s 
Adam-God 
theory, it is 
unclear whether 
Young was 
specifically 
saying “amen” 
to Orson Hyde’s 
Adam theory 

This “replenishing” theory is possibly 
supported by a remark of Hyrum Smith. 
Shortly before his death, Associate 
President of the Church and Presiding 
Patriarch Smith stated that “there were 
Prophets before Adam.”** Hyrum Smith’s 
comment is possibly a reference to proph- 
ets on other planets, rather than prophets on 
our earth before Adam. But, nothing in 
Hyrum Smith’s statement indicates a scope 
larger than earth. If there were prophets on 
the earth before Adam, then there were 


people on the earth before Adam, and they ~ 


may have been ancestors of Adam. 
However, in 1931 the First Presidency 
indirectly refuted the idea of Adam as a 
replenisher by writing that ‘““Adam is the 
primal parent of our race.” 

SOME COMMENTS 

The purpose of this article has been to 
present various Adam theories by general 
authorities. However, a few closing 
comments are appropriate. The essential 
question behind Adam theories is not 
‘where did Adam come from?’ but, rather, 
‘where did the first person(s) come from?’ 
Orson Hyde’s pre-Adamites theory tells us 
where the person Adam came from (i.e., 
other humans), but it does not really 
answer the “Adam question,” because it 
does not suggest how his ancestors 
originated. It just pushes the real question 
back so many generations. 

The other Adam theories basically 
answer the essential Adam question 
because each explains how the first human 
on earth came to be. However, within the 
full context of Mormon cosmology, two of 
the other Adam theories do not completely 
answer the Adam question in its most 
comprehensive sense. The transplantation 
theory explains where the first people on 
earth came from (i.e., another planet), but it 
does not explain the origins of the people 
on the other planet. Therefore, it does not 
explain the origin of the first ancestor of 
our human race; it just pushes the question 
back to another planet. 

One might extrapolate on this idea: life 
on the former planet was also transplanted 
from another even earlier planet. It is 
tempting to apply the transplantation theory 
ad infinitum, but this poses a problem. 
There was a point in time when our 
Heavenly Father became a god and only 
then did he begin creating planets. When 
Heavenly Father and Heavenly Mother 
started their first of “worlds without 
number” they would not have had any of 
their own previous planets from which to 
transplant people. 

Even when confronted with this “Adam 
of Adams” question, one might continue to 
hold Joseph Fielding Smith’s transplanta- 
tion theory, and postulate that God peopled 
his first planet by transplanting a couple 
that belonged to another god’s system. But, 
then there is a question of disrupting the 
harmony in the perfect order of sealed 
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“The world was peopled 
before the days of Adam, as 
much so as it was before the 
days of Noah. It was said that 
Noah became the father of a 
new world, but it was the same 


old world still.... When God 
said, Go forth and replenish 
the earth, it was to replenish 
the inhabitants of the human 
species, and make it as it was 
before” (JD 2:79). 


families and lineages within systems.“ The 
colonization theory is ultimately prone to 
this same problem: a series of successive 
colonizations is possible, but when it 
reaches back to God’s first planet, was 
there a disharmony? Perhaps the transplan- 
tation or colonization theories can explain 
human origins on all but the first of God’s 
planets and at that point we should defer to 
one of the other four theories that truly 
answers the 
Adam 
question. 

Perhaps 
there are a 
couple of 
lessons we can 
learn from this 
array of 
theories. 
Several 
currents in the 
Judeo- 
Christian- 
Muslim river 
have an 
inherently 
negative or 
ambiguous 
conception of 
sexuality (for 
example, 
seeing the original sin as intercourse or 
considering celibacy a higher lifestyle). It 
is noteable that only Orson Pratt’s literal- 
Biblical “dust of the earth” theory views 
the creation of Adam as devoid of sexual 
production. In each of the other six 
theories, Adam is the product of sexual 
union. Throwing out Orson Hyde’s non- 
theory, five of the six theories that basi- 
cally address the Adam issue involve 
sexuality. The only theory that does not is 
Orson Pratt’s traditional Christian retrench- 
ment. Thus, the Adam theories highlight 
Mormonism’s positive view of 
(hetero)sexuality. (The Mormon doctrine of 
eternal lives is the ultimate example of this 
positive view of sexuality.) 

Following the doctrinal 
controversy between B. H. 
Roberts and Joseph Fielding 
Smith, Apostle James E. 
Talmage wrote the follow- 
ing in his journal: “This is 
one of the many things on 
which we cannot preach 
with assurance, and dog- 
matic assertions on either 
side are likely to do harm 
rather than good.” Perhaps 
this is a good lesson we can 
learn from the seven Adam 
theories treated in this 
article. 
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e THE SANcTITY oF Dissent, PAUL JAMES TOSCANO 
Book Review: Signature Books, 1994, $15.95 


BY Russel Fox 

aul Toscano is a good liberal. Some 
Pp might smirkingly call that a clever 

insult; I wouldn’t. I’m liberal—you 
could probably go so far as to call me a 
liberal—and, in all liklihood, so are most of 
you. Follow me here, my college educated 
(like me) audience: we all generally believe 
in inalienable human rights (like Toscano); 
we all basically imagine that the universe 
operates on the basis of perfect, possibly- 
incomprehensible-to-the-human-mind-but- 
still-rational laws (like Toscano); we all 
think that we have at least a limited right to 
have opinions, and I’d bet every one of you 
thinks your opinions, far from being the 
silly delusions of infantile minds, are 
actually fairly respectable ideas (like 
Toscano). In other words, while not 
necessarily being arrogant, we all think that 
being human is a Pretty Neat Thing (like 
Toscano). 

Toscano’s The Sanctity of Dissent is a 
good reminder of the perils and problems 
of thinking that being human is a Pretty 
Neat Thing, at least within the context of a 
church that claims the infallibility of God’s 
wisdom, and His utter superiority over all 
us Pretty Neat humans. This is not to claim 
that everyone will appreciate, or even 
understand, in what way Toscano’s book 
may be seen as advertising this problem 
within the society of the contemporary 
LDS Church. Indeed, Toscano himself, 
given the great emphasis the ten essays 
included in this volume place on salvation 
by grace, and his apparently fairly libertar- 


_ ian politics, may vehemently disagree with 


my analysis of his work as a liberal 


“> =document. So be it. In reading this book, an 
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insight into the conflicted state of liberal- 
ism in Mormonism today was what I 
gained; if you’ve read his book and don’t 
agree, or simply have no interest in the 
subject, quick, abandon this essay now. 

The Sanctity of Dissent, a collection of 
speeches given by Toscano between 1979 
and 1993, proclaims a purpose to its 
potential readers as soon as the author’s 
name and the book’s title are seen together. 
Toscano, excommunicated in September 
1993 for apostasy, believes that dissenting 
is (or at least can be) a sacred phenomenon. 
For him to proclaim the value—indeed, the 
holiness—of dissent is for him to tell the 
reader that his excommunication was, in a 
certain spiritual sense, unjust; and more- 
over that he is something of a martyr. 

This announcement will not come as a 


surprise to those who have followed events - 


since last year’s “Purge” with any amount 


apparently, writing about Isaiah, has 
never been party to these gatherings, 
and apparently is not missed by the 
participants. What he has been doing 
for the last year, and what the social 
meaning of his excommunication is, 
is anyone’s guess.) 

Those open presentations of 
grievances have contributed to the 
development and the strengthening 
of a particular liberal position, one 
that essentially argues that the LDS 
Church today is overly legalistic and 
obsessed with purity and obedience. 
This position is premised upon the 
frequently emphasized axiom that 
members of the LDS Church must be 
given the right to air their views, be 
they supportive or critical of the 
church leadership. The Church, at 
those gatherings and in these essays, 
is portrayed as a conflicted institu- 
tion, embracing a damaging concept 
of authority that may, in the long run, 
seriously jeopardize the Restoration. 
Toscano firmly places himself on the 
side of this “save the Church” 
mentality by quoting Ezekiel 34:1-16 
on the dedication page of Sanctity, a 
quotation which reads in part, “Son 
of man, prophesy against the 
shepherds of Israel, and say unto 
them...Woe be to the shepherds of 
Israel,...with force and cruelty ye 
have ruled...” 

Was Toscano inspired? Could the 
Lord have led him to introduce new 
doctrine, if only to challenge 
ecclesiastical authorities who have 
grown arrogant in an increasingly 
bureaucratic church? Was he called 
to call repentence to those who are 
currently issuing all the calls? 
Perhaps. As a good liberal, I try to 
keep an open mind. (Robert Frost— 
or someone—once defined a liberal 
as somebody too open-minded to 
take their own side in an argument. | 
submit to that definition.) Let us 
consider exactly what the doctrinal 
motivations for Toscano’s actions 
are. 

Toscano was nominally excommuni- 
cated for proclaiming doctrine that was at 
odds with what is taught as “official” 
Church doctrine (I use the scare quotes 
because knowing what is official and what 
is not in an organization as large as our 
own is difficult). Most of this is outlined in 
his essay “All Is Not Well in Zion: False 
Teachings of the True Church” (“The Call 
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sufferings, and 
testimonies on display so as to emphasize 
the irrationality and incorrectness of the 
Church, both regarding their specific cases 
as well as in general. (It is interesting to 
note that Avraham Gileadi, a scholar of 
Hebrew and a man of a distinctly conserva- 
tive tastes who was excommunicated for, 
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and others sees as the arbitrary disciplining 
of members who challenge the Church over 
the aforementioned obsessions) is the result 
of “a false concept of God...the idolatry of 
God the Father’ (156). Toscano makes the 
case that the Church’s current understand- 
ing of the Godhead is an act of 
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“patriolatry’—that is, the worship of 
patriarchy. The plan of salvation is the 
Father’s plan, the Son only communicates 
it. The Father is our master, the Son only 
the second-in-command. As Toscano puts 
it, “patriarchal power [meaning obedience, 
submission, seniority and keeping order] is 
revered above redemptive power [meaning 
the wild, free, universal and unpredictable 
grace and love of Christ]” (158). 

Toscano’s doctrinal positions make 
some sense. Certainly he leaves no stone 
unturned in his efforts to understand and 
communicate the implications of his 
insights. I, for one, admire his thorough- 
ness. His feelings about Mother in Heaven 
(in his cosmology She is in many ways 
synonymous with Eve and/or the Holy 
Ghost, thus reviving some—though not 
all—elements of the Adam-God doctrine), 
about our relationship to Christ, about the 
role of a church vs. spiritual gifts, are 
utterly consistent. It is not unreasonable to 
believe that many people may be moved by 
Toscano’s doctrinal suppositions, that some 
may find solace or inspiration in them, 
maybe even take them as their own. 

Of late, almost certainly because of the 
actions of several prominent LDS “dissi- 
dents,” the Church has repeatedly empha- 
sized through official channels that the 
leaders of the Church have a responsibility 
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to keep doctrine “pure.” (Consider L. Aldin 
Porter’s conference address included in the 
November 1994 Ensign.) However, 
Toscano’s doctrinal critique of the 
Church’s present theology includes a 
particular feminist-inspired anti-founda- 
tional element, which gives him at least 
some justification to call this quest for 
doctrinal “purity” oppressive and beside 
the real concerns of God. Without judging 
that claim (which, I hasten to add, is hardly 
the outlook of the majority of Mormon 
feminists), I must admit that Toscano’s 
doctrine is no more strange, and has no less 
chance of gaining ascendency or falling 
into obscurity than any number of theolo- 
gies and critiques “official Mormonism” 
has inspired over the years—Ezra Taft 
Benson’s communist/Satanist conspiracy 
theories, Rodney Turner’s mysogynist 
Women and the Priesthood, Boyd 
Kirkland’s interpretation of the relationship 
between Jehovah and Elohim, Joseph 
Fielding Smith’s ideas about blacks and the 
priesthood, Eugene Woodbury’s hell-bent- 
for-baptisms missionary programs, and so 
forth. Toscano is a Mormon (well, now ex- 
Mormon) with ideas, of which there is a 
never-ending pageant. 

However, as a book critic—which I am 
for the duration of this essay—lI have little 
interest, and even less right, to judge his 
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ideas. I find some of them attractive, some 
stupid, and not a one of them especially 
unusual insofar as personal doctrine goes. I 
am probably too open to ideas for my own 
good, but what can I say? When, after all, 
is new revelation supposed to come except 
in response to questions and ideas? But The 
Sanctity of Dissent is about much more 
than doctrine. It is about saving the Church, 
and whether members should be allowed to 
freelance. We need to look for an argument 
in the essays contained in Sanctity, an 
argument for believing that the act of 
dissent (or at least Toscano’s dissent) is 
holy, and appropriate for the Church of 
Jesus Christ in these latter days. In other 
words, a case for believing that arguing for 
new doctrine—especially, promulgating it 
against the specific warnings of Church , 
leaders—should not be punished. From 
what I read, I remain unconvinced. 

Toscano is probably the most charis- 
matic of all those who have chosen to go 
public over their experiences with Church 
discipline. (I say this against an intellectual 
fondness for Lavina Anderson and Michael 
Quinn.) He is a powerful speaker. His 
genius is in coming up with pithy insights 
that throw a great deal that is undeniably 
wearying or disturbing about Mormon 
culture or the Church into clear focus. He is 
not a Johnny-One-Note. His concerns and 
interests our omnivorous; his analysis of 
events and their social and scriptural causes 
often penetrating. In such essays as “The 
Pandemic of Narcissism,” “Beyond 
Tyranny, Beyond Arrogance,” and “Silver 
and Gold Have I None” he attacks the 
mindless kitsch of so many LDS media 
productions, the financial paranoia (and 
pride) of many in the Church, the get-ahead 
goal-setting obsession which characterizes 
just about every stake leadership meeting 
you’ll ever be unlucky enough to attend, 
and so much else. To many of these 
attacks, one can only reply “all right!” He 
takes on effectively so many of the white 
elephants and embarrassments of our 
Franklin Quest-BYU football society: the 
strange absence of grace from our gospel 
conversations, the sexual suspicion and 
prudery of our youth programs (witness the 
Western-enthocentric pamphlet For The 
Strength of Youth and the BYU Honor 
Code), the hypocrisy and intrusiveness of 
the priesthood correlation program. 
Without doubt, his essays are a cornucopia 
of explosive observations. 

But then, so is everything that Hugh 


Nibley ever wrote. So why is Toscano 
different? Why is he an excommunicated 
media figure instead of a goofy lay prophet 
working the FARMS dinner circuit? 

The cynical might answer it is because 
Nibley never attacked the power structure, 
only the rank-and-file who needed, in his 
point of view, to clean up their acts. Nibley 
never named names, never said who was 
screwing up and how, never took on what 
Salt Lake has reserved for itself (the 
interpretation of fundamental doctrines) but 
instead focused on the broader culture— 
music, politics, economics, bureaucracy, 
and so forth. There may be something to 
this. (Toscano’s constant undocumented 
reference to things Boyd K. Packer said, 
did, overheard or initiated, like he was 
some sort of Grand Inquisitor, is pretty 
unseemingly.) But how’s this for another 
possibility: Nibley has a braking mecha- 
nism worked into his premises. He has 
always assumed that he owed something to 
the Church and its leaders, and said 
obligation made all his suppositions and 
writings secondary to what he understood 
to be the limits of the truths as they are 
handed down from the higher-ups. Toscano 
has no such braking mechanism. He’s a 
liberal. 

The liberalism which characterizes 
Toscano’s writings is an Enlightenment 
construct, which argues for the importance 
of the individual and her or his ability to 
come, without a dependence upon mediat- 
ing institutions, to a true understanding of 
the universe. It posits the power of the 
individual, not necessarily to check the 
community, but as a sovereign, inviolable 
consituent in it. No one can and should do 
anything without taking into consideration 
the individuals, and individuals should be 
able to understand and participate in 
everything that the group does. Thus 
Toscano can write, with great passion, 


To eliminate dissent is to curtail 
personal freedom, to forbid individuals 
from voicing their hopes, fears and 
opinions. It is to force people to accept 
what they deem unacceptable. By eliminat- 
ing dissent, a community takes from its 
members the power to resist or contradict. 
It neutralizes opposition by abridging an 
individual’s right to protest, to object, to 
cry out in pain. Such a system is a prison in 
which every act of kindness may be an 
exploitation; and every act of love, a rape 
(134). 
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To people like 
Toscano personal 
freedoms are 
paramount. The 
very fact that 
theorizing about 
God the Mother or 
the gender of the 
Holy Ghost, or 


finances or LDS 
discipline proce- 
dures, is discour- 
aged is reason 
enough to chal- 
lenge and argue. 
Freedoms 
(somebody’s) have 
been limited; that 
is an oppression; 
ergo, it must be 
combatted, at 
whatever cost. 
Enlightenment 
liberalism claims 
that logic, reason, 
science, reverence 
for the individual, 
the conquest of 
superstition, and 
open inquiry will bring out the truth of any 
situation; anyone who limits anyone’s 
ability to do any of these things is acting 
against the truth, which is an intolerable 
crime. 

Toscano, of course, is not so foolish as 
to be unaware of all the complexities of 
this position. The individual pursuit of truth 
often challenges the will of the majority, or 
the tide of tradition. Anarchy, obviously, is 
not the solution. Toscano, a lawyer, draws 
upon his legal education to construct, at 
different times in his essays, extremely 
careful definitions of “treason” and 
“apostacy” that he believes will protect the 
individual while at the same time taking 
into account the needs of the community— 
in this case, the LDS Church. (It is interest- 
ing that Toscano critizes the excessive 
legalism of the contemporary Church, with 


questioning Church - 


prophet speaks, the thinking has been 
done.” But let’s get real folks. When was 
the last time you saw a dissenting, or even 
commenting opinion about anything in the 
Ensign? Things have changed. Any serious 
examination of Church history shows 
plainly the Mormons used to be radical 
liberals—they’d vote down their leaders, 
speculate until the cows came home about 
men on the moon, and publicly disagree to 
their heart’s content. No longer. This 
church has been, as BYU Professor Daniel 
Peterson commented in a lecture on 
apostacy last year, an authoritarian one 
since at least the late 1800s, if not much 
sooner. And what’s wrong with that? 
After all, isn’t it just as possible that 
God is slowly removing the willy-nilly 
revelations of the past and emphasizing the 
importance of obedience? Maybe God has 
changed his mind; maybe he wants a 
church that is more humble, more meek, 
more sheep-like. Maybe he wants us all to 
learn a lesson from submitting to authority, 
just as he may be giving aselectfewa 
lesson by putting them into positions of 
awesome spiritual power. Maybe God is a 
tough old white male patriarch, and he’s 
shutting up his wife, cracking down on 
those who keep making him out as some 
sort of hippie who loves everybody, and 
basically being illiberal. Who is to say that 
such is not the case? Certainly, however 
revolting such an understanding of the 
divine may be to us good liberals, that 
possibility is just as likely as Toscano’s. 
Indeed, there is evidence for it. Toscano 
argues in his essays that “baptism washes 
away our sins, not our rights” (113). Sez 
who? When Paul calls himself a “servant of 
Jesus Christ” he is using the Greek word 
doulos, which means “slave.” Slaves have 
no rights. They are dependent upon and 
utterly subservient to their masters. . 
Toscano argues that the concept of grace 
reveals personal relationships between 
individuals and God that empower and 
open up the fullness of individual; but isn’t 
it just as possible that grace makes us 
absolutely humiliated and changed before 
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turns to legal language in order to craft an 
alternative to all this.) But nonetheless, 
Toscano reveals himself as a man commit- 
ted to truth as the individual may achieve 
it. He writes that “for the forseeable future, 
we must content ourselves with perceptions 
of truth rather than with truth itself’ (143), 
thus implying that nobody (currently) has 
the truth, and so it is up to every individual 
to seek after it. 

This is a noble position. It is, however, 
only that: a position. The position of the 
leadership of the Church is that the truth is 
given to the prophet, and that everyone else 
is to repeat what the prophet has said 
willingly and with great joy. This may 
sound harsh, and even antithetical to some 
of that which comes over our pulpits. And 
surely, it probably is a little extreme to 
insist that the Church teaches—by 
Toscano’s accusation—that “When a 


which is only a step away from might 
makes right. We like to imagine God and 
Christ as kindly liberals, who rule through 
a wise and benevolent use of the laws of 
the universe, who are consistent and fair 
and predictable and rational. We like to 
believe that we have our freedom, and that 
we have a loving omniscient God as well. 
All of that is completely possible. But even 
the most content Mormon cannot help but 
sometimes recognize that this nice, liberal 
belief is, at least in a small way, an 
invitation to trouble. If God obeys the laws 
of the universe, then that means humans 
may also learn the laws of the universe, and 
go on to contend that religious leaders 
haven’t got them quite right yet. If God is 
predictable and rational, then all those 
wacky revelations and practices of the past 
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glance at me. Was she trying to protect dad’s property? Me? Or 


up the stairs, careful not to bang the tankard on anything. I 
_ teturned it to mom, who immediately sensed my failure. “They’ ll 
_ get bored pretty soon,” she said consolingly. “Kris is tenacious, | 


_and wait till they’re all doné with that silliness: I have to go back 
_to see your dad now, ‘so run along.” 


Sometimes feigned, sometimes trie. I heard busy sparrows. The 
Patriotic marchers.. Silence. The wind. Shouting mothers. ~ 
‘Slamming doors. The shrill, music-box tune of the ice-cream’ 
truck. 
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SANTA JACK 


they are headed. 

Blitzen (Oct. 24-Nov. 22) 

As Mercury draws terrifyingly close to beloved mother Sol-source of life and fiery 
oven of destruction to that which creeps too near—you will be imbued with uncanny 
preoccupation with threats and things extorted. Welcome to this rare class of recreational 
blackmailers. In the final analysis, your holidays will be much nicer, and your exams will 
go much smoother, if you open up to the world and let the people closest to you know just 
exactly what the hell you’re going to do to them if you don’t get your money. 

Rudolph (Nov. 23-Dec. 21) 

Fear. Loathing. Hatred. 
Armadillo, scorpions, fanatics. 
Sand, sorrow, lawyers. 

Happy birthday. 

Santa (Dec. 22-Jan. 20) 

The opposite sex is out to get you. This is just a fact of life. And here’s the kicker: God 
made them that way. Chew on that for a while. They will lie, fondle, wink, smile, treat 
you to dinner, and give back-rubs till the sun goes down, but when the sun comes up it’s 
just you, your fish, braided belt marks, lower IQ, and publicity. 

» Mrs. Claus (Jan. 21-Feb. 19) 

Keep an eye on Mr. Claus, honey, there’s been talk around town. 

Elf Union Chairman (Feb. 20-March 20) 

The stars are not shy in proclaiming that you-need some advice on relationships and 
courtship. The Andromeda galaxy has aligned to offer three simple tips: 

1) If you lie down with a member of BYUSA, you’ll likely wake with braided belt 
marks on your belly. 

2) If you lie down with a Daily Universe staff writer, you'll likely awaken to the sound 
of your IQ dropping. 

3) If you lie down with a member of the Student Review staff, you’ll likely awaken to 
read your own pillow talk in the “Eavesdropper.” 

Your move. ' 

The god-fearing Captain Jack is looking forward to enjoying the Holidays with loved 
ones and loved-ones-to-be in his Chiristmas bungalow of Peace and Love on the lusty 
island of Ceylon. Happy Holidays and God Bless. 


CONTINUED. . . 


PEWTER 


menced, as the children marched in a circle about the “backyard,” raising their empty 
styrofoam cups with pride. After the game slowed, my sister enhanced it by writing a 
song. Her panache in producing catchy lines, though impressive, was woefully inadequate 
to the task. The result was an anthem to the tune of “Mary had a Little Lamb.” The lyrics 
somehow dealt with regalia, manifesting that when it came to noblesse oblige, the singers 
were not wanting. They belted out the lines over and over, keeping time with loudly 


stomping feet, occasionally eliciting coughs due to the clouds of dust and the strain of 


incessant boisterousness. 

Mom came home to get lunch and to feed Hegel (our miniature Schnauzer). She asked 
about my predicament, and I promptly, perhaps tearfully, obliged. She agreed with me; 
the game looked pretty stupid, and would surely lead to no profit. 

After scouring the cabinets in an unsuccessful quest for styrofoam cups, I asked her to 
purchase some. Times being skint, she said that was impractical. “Why don’t you take 


_ another kind of cup,” she asked. I looked through the lower cabinets, striving to find a 


container worthy of everyone’s bitter envy. My mom returned after a quick trip down the 
hall. She held out an enormous pewter tankard. I took it gingerly, immediately surprised 
by its weight. I flipped the lid open and then closed it, hearing the dull clank of well- 
crafted metal. I read the intricate carvings on the cold sides. Felled stags, twisted 
thickets, antiquated muskets, and strange leathery bags (for powder? water? shot?) tightly 
crowded the winter-sky grey pewter. 

It was my father’s tankard, so I naturally hesitated to take it one: But upon my 


- mother’s insistence, I left the apartment, lugging the vessel like a BOWEnE bag as I 


descended the breezy stair-well. At the base of the stairs I 
stopped, waited for my eyes to adjust to the blinding light, then 
sat down. 

I made an effort to not look at the others as they continued, for 
yet another hour, on their senseless watch. Yet when I heard them 
approaching I made an effort to shut the tankard’s lid with a bit 
more force, causing a louder, more resonant thud. 

There were some mumbles from the ranks, something about 
taking my “cup,” but Kris kept reigning them in, reinforcing the 
chant with an awkward hand clap, occasionally casting a troubling 


was she jealous? Of dad’s property? Me? Regardless, she kept 
her fellows under tight control. A control which created the game 
and defined what was other than game. A gamey control. 

Before long, I grew tired of the endeavor. I worked my way 


but there’s a streak of impatience in her too. Just go back down ~ 


I waited at the bottom of the stairs for an eternity. My eyes 
closed. An expression of indifference tattooed on my face. 
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TOSCANO 


must still be, in some sense at least, legitimate. If God is a nice guy who loves everybody 
than how can He possibly judge as bad someone who wants to give his wife the priest- 
hood, if all the two of them want to do is serve their fellow human beings? I mean, really, 
they’re good people. What’s the big deal about orthodoxy anyway? Doesn’t God look not 
upon the outside (the ritual), but upon the heart? 

Toscano may be more aggressive, more vindictive, more confident than most of us, bu 
he is only following the liberal position through, and exercising what he sees as his 
rights—rights which he is certain are an absolute good. Of course the Church should alloy 
members to suggest alternative doctrines, criticize procedures, debate the merits of 
programs, and so forth. Accepting the leadership of a select group of men without so 
much as a passing comment or occasional jibe is a tyrannical position. Nibley, and many 
other born critics, accept, internally, the emp lications of tyranny. Toscano, apparently, 
wants to run with it. 

When I first read this collection of Toscano’s essays, I was bothered by the degree to 
which Toscano was importing an overwhelmingly popular but nonetheless distinct 
worldview—Enlightenment liberal individualism—into a church that, however often 
people may interpret it in light of said liberalism, really has nothing to do with it. Maybe 
liberalism, I thought, has something to contribute to Mormonism (certainly it has already 
radically altered Christianity), but that doesn’t mean that the Church should kowtow to 
demands and arguments which are premised upon an understanding of what is “good” anc 
“right” that is only one understanding out of many. Sure Toscano can write down his 
ideas, but just as surely the Church can excommunicate him for it. Mine was a properly 
enraged philosophical sophistication—don’t try to make the Church into something it isn’ 
necessarily, and then argue that it necessarily, metaphysically, must be something else. 

But then I became less bothered, and more troubled. I am a liberal, and I find sympathy 
for a lot of Toscano’s cultural criticisms, and a few of his doctrinal ones as well. More- 
over, I like the idea of writing, arguing, debating; I like the idea of freedom of mind; I like 
believing that if everyone will just be open enough about everything—no covering up 
particular historical perspectives, no denying requests for open forums—then a consensus 
will develop, and everyone will be happy, and right, at the same time. Toscano’s fate 
shows that this isn’t possible. For the time being (and who is to say that this isn’t the true 
and final will of God?) the Church’s position is much closer to that of C.S. Lewis as 
described in his book The Great Divorce than Toscano’s. Ultimately, according to Lewis, 
everyone will choose to be exactly identical to God (at least in those matters on which 
God has said what constitutes being “perfect’”’) or will not so choose. Those who embrace 
God will go to heaven, those who don’t will go to hell; and, however loving and merciful 
God may be, there will come a point where the judgment will be made and that will be the 
end. Debate will end, dissent will end, and harmony will reign forever, with no challenge. 
That may be illiberal, but it is the way of the Lord. Freedom will be curtailed, voluntarily 
and happily. That’s somewhat disturbing to me. I want to run with my freedom as much as 
Toscano does. But my faith tells me that, at least insofar from I can discern from the 
statements of many who currently lead the Church, that freedom is a good thing, but only 
if used correctly. 

I do not say this to attack the Church I believe to be true. Nor is this an attack on 
liberalism, a worldview that I believe to be responsible, with some cost, for most every 
moral, political good our society has experienced in ths century. It is only to say that from 
my point of view liberalism invokes a certain sort of freedom, and that breed of freedom 
currently has only a limited place in the LDS Church—as opposed to the inherent and 
morally necessary place which Toscano seems to think it has. Obedience today is 
preached as the key to revelation and salvation. What right have I to gainsay that? 
Liberalism may give me reason to attack the idea that righteousness depends upon 
restrictions, but that doesn’t mean the Church need agree. It can do as it will. The fact that 
it is as tolerant as it is should be (and is) a source of relief to many liberals—after all, we 
could be Shi’ ite Muslims. 

Conservatives and others who are smug in their opinions may claim that Toscano’s 
case proves that liberalism can only take you so far before you’ re over the edge. That is 
not true. Liberalism can take you anywhere; it has taken Toscano far, and will take him 
further still. The question is who can follow. For those of us who love reading Toscano’s 
essays, but whose faith in the Church puts a brake on our ideology, his case for The 
Sanctity of Dissent is an oddly admirable one, but not one that can set us to flight. 
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A Voice 


marriage contract specifying that she would give permission if he wanted to take a second 
wife). She was not living with him, but spent some time with him on weekends; week- 
days she stayed in her little house with her daughters. I asked about the woman he 
married: she’s older than I am, a nice woman, not beautiful. I asked pointblank if she was 
a good cook. “Yes”, she said, “I think he wants her to keep house for him, wants some 
company.” It turned out that the two women were friends. Perhaps, Aicha agreed, they 
would get along well together—perhaps better than either got along with their husband. 

One Wednesday she negotiated an early departure. Sanaa, the second daughter, to 
everyone’s astonishment had turned out to be a whiz at mathematics. Her school offered 
her a scholarship and a move into the dormitories so they could better supervise her 
studies. Her husband was going to take her around on his motorcycle to get the necessary 
paperwork done for the move. I asked why he was willing to help Sanaa, as I thought he 
didn’t support the girls’ education. “Oh, the younger girls have a better relation with him; 
the problem is really Suad.” 

Suad, the oldest daughter, was finishing her baccalaureate year in school and was 
under enormous pressure. She had to master the subjects and then take the examination. 
Even if she passed she was not planning to go to the university. She wanted, and Aicha 
wanted, for her to go to work to help with family expenses. She quarreled frequently with 
her stepfather. Sweet Suad, gentle and kind with everyone in the world except her 
stepfather, remembered her own father well and treasured her memories of him. She 
resented her stepfather for taking his place, for not living up to her expectations of a 
father, and for the conflicts with her mother. He in turn, returned her animosity and 
refused to support her schooling. The other daughters had not been old enough to gain a 
good sense of their father and were more accepting of their stepfather. He was proud of 
their accomplishments and not as resistant to their going to school. 

The paper work for Sanaa was completed in two afternoons and Sanaa entered the 
dorm. She liked it quite well and spent her weekday afternoons alternately playing sports 
and studying math. She was obviously busy, and when everyone gathered for Amelia’s 
birthday, she was absent—home studying. 

Life around the house had settled down. The conflicts Aicha had had with the previous 
nanny, young Bushra, who wanted to abandon traditional ways and was quite interested in 
male family friends, had ceased since she was fired. After yet another false start, Aicha 
recommended the daughter of a neighbor, Amal, who had been in service for five years. 
Amal was quiet, traditional, religious, educated and respectful of Aicha’s seniority. She 
was a perfect choice and the loud arguments which had punctuated every other working 
day ceased. Amal was hired not just to work here, but to return to the US with Evelyn and 
Amelia, so she was anticipating her grand adventure to Washington D.C. One night she 
was late returning from her day off with her family. Finally, she dragged in, disheveled 
and tear-stained. While waiting for the bus, two toughs had accosted her, mugged her, 
and when she had no money, beat her up. Loyal Amal had been rescued by passers-by 
who frightened them off, but then she insisted on returning to our house rather than going 
back to her family. Evelyn called the police and put the full force of the US diplomatic 
service behind her call for justice, but Amal had not gotten a good enough look at the 
youths and could not give the police enough information to go on. She was obviously 
frightened and tiptoed around the house working through her horrors. A few weeks later 
she tripped on the marble stairs and cut open the end of her big toe. I found her trailing 
blood through the house and could see through the gore that the cut was substantial. I put 
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her in the bathtub to wash off the wound, mopped up the blood, pulled out gauze and tape 
for a bandage, and summoned Evelyn whose training as a medical anthropologist and 
consultant on oral rehydration of children better suited her for work as a surgeon than my 
studies of family planning clinics. What followed was one of my favorite scenes. We 
seated Amal in a chair and came at her with Betadine for a disinfectant, neosporin for an 
antibiotic, and the bandage. She sobbed for mercy and pleaded with us not to hurt her. 
Evelyn summoned her sternest voice and commanded, “Imsik al-khashab”—1oughly, 
“hold on to the arms of the chair.” Amal brought in a counterpoint of “Oh sister, oh sister, 
please don’t hurt me” and tried to curl her toes out of sight.” I poured betadine, Evelyn 
dabbed with cotton, and between more sobs and calls of “hold on!” and “oh sister!” we 
finally got the bandage on. Amal was forbidden to leave the house and had to wear a 
stocking for three days. This caused us enormous inconvenience as she was needed, but 
the wound healed well. 


I wish I could say that some of the other wounds that life brings us healed well too, but 
it is too early to tell. Before I left Morocco, Aicha and I had a few conversations about 
how much she would miss Amelia. She had had a large hand in raising Amelia since 
Evelyn adopted her, and loved her dearly. Amelia’s move to the US would effectively rob 
Aicha of a daughter, and Aicha knew it. The days before Evelyn, Amelia, and Amal left 
were filled with parties. Evelyn was ill with laryngitis and a bronchial infection, and she 
retired to her bed. Aicha, all her girls, Amal, and Amelia took over the house and had a 
long sleepover. They finished off Evelyn’s stock of American food, feasting on the hot 
dogs and corn chips, as well as favorite Moroccan treats. Just as the date for departure 
arrived, Aicha came in with the bad news. Suad had failed the baccalaureate exam. 


We—e, Evelyn, Amelia, and Amal—are in the states now. Amal is getting used to 
American clothes, learning a few words of English and overcoming her fear of Washing- 
ton DC streets, supermarkets, and DC traffic. She can’t read the papers, so she hasn’t 
heard of drive-by shootings just yet. Amelia is in a posh kindergarten. Suad is looking 
for a job. I’ve offered to have her stay with me if she wants to come to the US for a few 
months and learn English. Aicha remains in Rabat and has taken over the household of 
Evelyn’s successor. She had asked me if I knew what kind of man he was and what his 
wife was like. I had to tell her that I had no idea; I could give her no assurances. The 
world holds all kinds and no guarantees. You don’t know what people are like until you 
live with them or listen well. And perhaps that gives us an answer to our introductory 
questions. 


A caution comes from the work of Erika Fried] in a village in Iran, which she refers to 
as Deh Koh. Erika has spent over a quarter century living on and off in this village with 
her family. An anthropologist, she chose to write her experiences with the women in the 
form of stories: Women. of Deh Koh: Lives of Iranian Women. For a book that Evelyn 
and I edited, Everyday Life in the Muslim Middle East, Erika contributed songs sung by 
her friends. I found that one of them fit our situation well. It tells us that women of same 
cultures often have difficulties communicating: 


The two of us sisters went to pick flowers : 
but rain and snow came down hard and we lost sight of each other. 


Living in the intermountain West, we have all had experience with rain and snow. You 
learn how to live with it. I hope we can catch sight of each other. > 
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